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THE DRAMATISATION OF PLANNING 


IR WILLIAM BEVERIDGE, in his speech at the 
opening of the R.I.B.A. Exhibition, “‘ Rebuilding 
Britain,”* struck the right dramatic note in symbolising 
the attack on the Goliath of Squalor by four stones 
representing the right use of land, the organisation of 
transport, the best architecture, and sound building, 
using the vigour of rhetoric to drive home his views. 
The Exhibition, itself employs the visual arts to enforce 
the same impression in a no less emphatic way, using 
striking photographic views of some of the best recent 
works in building and planning to give a very definite 
idea of the general scope of the possibilities as contrasted 
with the lack of method and order characteristic of the 
nineteenth century, which has to a lesser degree con- 
tinued up to the present day. 

Among the modern examples we may single out the 
industrial town of Zlin in Czechoslovakia, which is not 
only typical of well-considered planning, but also offers, 
running as it does along the line of a single valley, a 
useful suggestion for many of the probable industrial 
extensions that may be demanded to our large centres 
to provide either for new developments. or for the re- 
organisation of existing ones. This series of views dves 
not stand alone, but is referred to as one among many 
others supporting the same thesis of a skilful and 
orderly treatment of the site selected. 

The provisions to be made in the various types of 
building, industrial, commercial, communal and. for 
other purposes, now being recognised as demanding 
more study of functional suitability, have received due 
recognition and a comprehensive impression of this 
aspect can be gained from the examples shown. Among 
them it is interesting to note the plan of the district 
heating services in the central area of Detroit. The 
impact of town extensions on rural activities is also 
illustrated, as well as other happenings possessing 
dangerous possibilities, and among the various exhibits 
the “chamber of horrors ”’ referred to by Sir William 
Beveridge may be found distributed through the 
screens for purposes of contrast. Whether the sym- 
bolic recumbent figures should be included in this 
section is rather an open question; they are doubtless 
well intended, but do not add much to the clarity of 
expression and are not very pleasant to laok at.. 

The diagrammatic and symbolic features are, perhaps, 
the weakest portion of the Exhibition, and fall short of 
much of the work that has been seen elsewhere in recent 
times. ‘The major honours certainly go to the realistic 





* Reported on page 217, 


and exceptionally well chosen photographs.of existing 
scenes and buildings of various dates, which provide 
the dramatic interest that we have indicated as to the 
past arid the exciting future of our native land. 

The Exhibition, by placing in juxtaposition some of 
the finest buildings of past ages and good examples of 
modern design, raises in the mind a question towards 
which the reaction of the general public will be of 
exceptional interest to the architect. 

Chiaroscuro characterises Architecture and Sculpture 
no less than Painting; it is, in fact, a basic factor in 
the former while only incidental to the latter. From 
early times Architecture depended mainly on the 
distribution of and the gradations in light and shade, 
and whether in conjunction with Sculpture or not, has 
hitherto been sculpturesque in method. The medizval 
cathedrals are notable examples of this, and the principal 
buildings of the Renaissance are also marked by this 
quality, as is showa not only abroad but very distinctively 
in the designs of Sir Christopher Wren and his followers. 
It is this aspect that is almost entirely excluded in the 
modern method of building design, which confines itself 
to massing in simple planes and curved surfaces on a 
large scale, omitting those intricacies of form and detail : 
hitherto employed to produce the pattern of light and 
shade thought to be desirable. The interest of the 
question lies in whether modernist design will gradually 
refine itself by absorbing some of these traditions, or 
whether they will cease to make any appeal as a form of 
artistic expression. : 

To a less marked extent there is also to be seen a 
measure of conflict between the former close relation- 
ship between buildings and their natural surroundings 
due to the general employment of local materials. 
Large-scale production and transport facilities tend. to 
make this economically obsolescent, and much of the 
work of the present day, as shown, ceases to possess 
any specifically local characteristics, losing. a certain 
measure of harmony and interest in this respect. - It 
will demand an increased skill in the methods’ of design 
employed. by the architect to. retain this co-ordination 
between rural buildings and the beauties of nature. 

These and other thoughts on the future arise from a 
visit to this Exhibition and they appear to be of such 
importance as to justify its title to be termed ‘‘ dramatic”’ 
and by this means to rouse in the visitors’ minds a keen 
interest as to the future that may be anticipated, and 
whatever their attitude towards what is shown they will 
appreciate the need for a constructive and imaginative’ 
attitude towards the programme for reconstruction. 
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NOTES and NEWS 


The Ministry of Works. Hg res 
In accordance with the provisions of 


the Town and Country Plaiining “Act, 


1943, from Wednesday, February. 10, 
the Ministry of Works and Buildings 
became the Ministry of Works. 


1.A.A.S.: New President and. other 
Elections. 

Mayor Frepsrick G. Sarnssury, 
J.P., F.LAA., L.R.I.B.A., M.Inst. 
Struct.E., chartered architect and 
structural engineer, of Reading, has 
been elected President of the Incor- 
porated Association of Architects and 
Surveyors, on whose Council he has 
sat for over sixteen years. Major 
Sainsbury is a Justice of the Peace 
and.a former Mayor of Reading. He 
served overseas in this war and in 
the last as an officer in the Royal 
Engineers. In this war Major Sains- 
bury was one of the last officers to 
leave France after Dunkirk, and after 
he had been posted as missing. In 
the last war he and Mr. Ansell (Presi- 
dent, R.I.B.A.) served together as 
comrades in arms. 

Mr. Charles H. Taylor, F.I.A.8., 
quantity surveyor, of Lincoln’s Inn, 
and . Mr, Vincent Burr, chartered 
architect, of Gower Street, London, 
and Chairman of the Admission Com- 
mittee of the Architects’ Registration 
Council of the United Kingdom, have 
been elected Chairman und Vice- 
Chairman respectively of the Council 
of the Association, on which they have 
served for over sixteen years. 


The Leeds School of Architecture. 
‘Srrk Gries Scorr inspected the Leeds 
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School of Architecture recently, in 
his capacity of visitor. He was enthu- 
siastically received by the students, 
and gave an informal talk on 
his own point. of view about design, 
illustrating this with designs and 
working drawings of his own build- 


MEDIEVAL WHITEHALL. (See ‘‘ Rebuilding Britain.’’) 
This is Medieval England and the scene is the Court of the Kings. It is of the period referred to 


as ‘* Merrie England,” though the same chaotic growth as existed in the 19th century Is evident 

in this development. This is regarded by most as being picturesque, so one is faced with the 

question as to why the 19th century is not so regarded. The answer lies not so much in the in- 

formal arrangement of parts as the overlay of life in those parts. Here are ee narrow roads, 

and an agricultural background. In industry there are smoke, factories and no agriculture: The 
overlay is probably more important than the chaos. 
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ings. He laid particular stress on the 
appropriate use of all building mate- 
rials, whether new or old. The students 
were particularly interested in photo- 
graphs of-the Church of Our Lady 
and St. Alphege at Bath, the Church 
of Our Lady Star of the Sea at Broad- 
stairs, Kent, and a series of fascinat- 
ing drawings of Liverpool Cathedral. 
Sir Giles also took the opportunity of 
walking around the studios and chat- 
ting with some of the students about 
their work, whilst during a short break 
he’ was shown models and drawings 
which had been prepared in the school 
during the last, two or three years. 


New Uses of Glass: Exhibition. 

An’ exhibition ‘New Uses of 
Glass,’’ arranged by the Department of 
Glass Technology, Sheffield Univer- 
sity, in conjunction with the Glass 
Manufacturers’ Federation and the 
Building Centre, was opened on Febru- 
ary 2% by Sir E. Owen Williams, 
K.B.E., at the Building Centre, 23, 
Maddox-street, W.1. The exhibition 
illustrates the application of glass to 
present war-time problems, and indi- 
cates the development and use of glass 
in the post-war period. It will remain 


open until March 12 (hours: 10 a.m.— 
4.30 p.m.; Saturday, 10 a.m.—1l p.m.). 


- The exhibition is divided into the fol- 


lowing main sections, glass in chemi- 
eal engineering, glass.in building con- 
struction, glass the insulator, glass to 
metal constructional work, glass and 
illumination, scientific glassware, 
safety glass and utilitarian uses of 
glass. | 
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The opening speeches were made 
from a glass platform consisting of a 
plate of toughened glass of quarter- 
inch thickness which would support a 
weight of over’ two hundred pounds. 
Under this load the glass will bend but 
not break. : 


From The Builder of 1843 
Saturday, March 4, 1843. Price 3d. 


Great changes are on the eve of 
progress; indeed, we are entered upon 
them. Machinery and the iron manv- 
factory on the one ‘hand, and the 
demand for ornamental ‘structures on 
the other, will make up an amount of 
variation from the present practice of 
building that it would be difficult to 
exaggerate. Engineering: science is 
exerting an influence quite foreign to 
the most of our pre-conceived notions 
and habits. . The way in which 
all this is to'be met is a question that 
cannot brook to be blinked much 
longer. From the Leading Article. 


* * * 


_ W. Wordsworth, Esq., was next 
elected an honorary member [of the 
Cambridge Camden Society]. 
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Ir is, we must suppose, unfitting to 
be gay on’ the subject of Town Plan- 
ning, and yet a human life should be 
a fine,’ ¢heerful thing in 






pains are taken With the me degree 





of fullmess as the pieasored® But when 
i take mp a pen to write on the future 








heaviness takes its dominant 

and gives’ me to. think that © 
country—or the inhabitants of, the 
country—are passing through a phase 
of growing pains which does not allow 
of much laughter. ’ 

The President of the R.I.B.A., Sir 
William Beveridge, and Sir Kenneth 
Clark were not cheerful when they 
opened this Exhibition, neither were 
the audience,. I have not the space to 
analyse this harrowed approach to the 
problem, but it worries me for our 
future towns, and I would like to 
remark it, that is all. 

About the Exhibition there are, of 
course, @ hundred and one methods of 
approach. What an_ architect would 
search for is not ‘identical with the 
curiosity of a building contractor.~ Sir 
Kenneth Clark saw in it a break with 
the glories of the Renaissance and a 
forced marriage of science with’ effici- 
ency. To him the need was for new 
machine designs. Sir William Beveridge 
would see the new economic life and the 
fulfilment of his sloganic aim, ‘‘ Freedom 
from Squalor.’’ In short, you will see in 
the display at the National Gallery that 
which you want to see. No more, no less. 
That is about all most of us see of any- 
thing, and in reading this review of the 
Exhibition you must realise that what. I 
am seeing is largely what I want to see for 
myself, My opinion of failure may. be 
your measure of success—my sense of 
incompleteness. may be your norm of 
finality. Yet my personal feeling may be 
expressed in one word—disappointment ; 
my reason in two. words—no contribution ; 
my constructive suggestions in three words 
—need of genius... Beyond that, I can 
write without haste or particular need to 
reach a climax on this vexed question 
which can produce no other feeling. than 
anxiety in the beings of its participants. 

Walking away from. the Exhibition, 
which is beautifully conceived and exe- 
cuted, one is faced. with three very 
obvious approaches to any opinion. The 
first is to say, ‘‘ This. is fine!’’—an 
approach which necessitates choosing the 
best-looking photographs showing the bad 
old squalor and suggestions for a good 
new functionalism. This attitude would 
leave me in the state of mind whereby 
something is being done and the future is 
rosy. The second’ approach is the com- 
bination of the cautious fortified by 
initial self-consciousness, whith says, 
“This is good and this is the frame for 
the new wherein the masterpiece remains 
to be painted ”—the result of which atti- 
tude Teaves me satisfied that the frame- 
work does exist and the master will 
emerge. 

There is the third attitude which says, 
“What is this?’’ and from which all 
manner of.opinions are possible. It em- 
braces the fact that the Exhibition is fine, 
that the. framework. is there merely re- 
quiring a master or masters, that the 
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ING BRITAIN ” 
\ 2.—THE EXHIBITION: REVIEWED. 
.. _ BY R. “MYERSCOUGH-WALKER 


inevitable new is contained within this 
fragment, that if it is desired it may be 
executed, and if not desired then the 
thinker is not to blame. 

“What does ‘‘ Rebuilding Britain ” say? 
First, that better living conditions are 
i that facilities for education, 


req 2 
ealth and work are not what they should 
be. Second, that good country exists in 


that some towns and villages 


; d, 
‘are uns and that such good thin 
as 5 = 


preserved and the bad things 
stopped from taking place. How this 
latter misfortune occurs. is stated. : 
Thirdly, industry is regarded as an 
activity that should be away from the 
home, transport is an aspect of living that 
requires to be tidied and organised more 
nationally with railways through tree 
cuttings, roads having clover-leaf cross- 
ings, and air lines developed. With these 
suggestions are the supplementary hints 
that coal may be converted at the source 
and energy carried over a grid, agricul- 


‘ture re-equipped and parts of the country 


reserved for, enjoyment together with 
pleasure resorts. 

Then comes the problem of how this 
may be achieved, and the answer comes 
back in yellow over a large map. Tue 
GOVERNMENT. This body should create 
an organisation to survey the entire 
country in order to ascertain the broad 
framework of development. Whether old 
towns are to be reorganised or new towns 
built would be answered by that survey. 


Cities versus satellite towns—centralisation - 


versus decentralisation—are problems for 
the State to solve and to be follcwed by 
the broad framework of the towns. 

The possibilities of the broad frame- 
work are exemplified by London, from 
Roman to contemporary times; these illus- 
trate its chaotic growth. In opposition, 


.the town of Amsterdam is shown with its 


frame of possible development and the 
elasticity for expansion and unforeseen 
events contained within the skeleton. The 
London: site is taken and a linear plan 
according to Le Corbusier imposed on its 
face—alternatively, a radial plan. The 
choice is yours, but London must be razed 
to the ground to achieve either. 
Apparently, London is razed to the 
ground, anyhow, by rebuilding every two 
generations, so the possibility remains a 
practicality. 

The Czech town of Zlin is shown, the 


COMING EVENTS 


Saturday, March 6. 

Town anp Country Piannina As- 
SOCIATION. Joint Conference with 
C.P.R.E, City Memorial Hall, Sheffield. 
10 a.m. 





Tuesday, March 9. 

Hovustne CentrE.—Miss J. Marindin 
(National Association of Girls’ Clubs) on 
“The Girls’ Club as a Training Ground 
for Citizenship.” 13, Suffolk-street, 
S.W.1. 1.15 p.m. 

Thursday, March 11. 

Instrrution oF LExxcrricat En- 
GINEERS.— W. J. H, Wood and 
Forbes Jackson and G. Smith and E. 
Jacobi on “ Future of Domestic Wiring 
Installation.” Savoy-place, - W.C.2. 
5.30 p.m. 

ASSOCIATION FOR PLANNING AND Rz- 
GIONAL ‘REconsTRuUCTION.—Mr. Max 
Lock on “‘ Technique of Civic Diagnosis.” 
32, Gordon-square, W.C.1. 5.30 p.m. 
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new designs for Barcelona are shown, 
Corbusier’s town in West Africa is shown, 
Hampstead Garden Suburb is shown, and 
a very unpleasant development in Sweden 


is , too. zs 
Then come the immediate possibilities. 


After the war the necessity for em: cy 
housing is : : pre 
given. sony and prefabrication are 
emphasised— methods of luction 


likened to the methods applicable to air- 
craft and automobiles, and the conclusion 
is a plea to the people. 

= ‘* * 


I should add that one section is given 
to the possibility of new communities 
based on taking family as the basis of 
social life and creating a nucleus of 200 
families with a small centre—this to be 
the Residential’ Unit... A number of these 
units make up a Neighbourhood Unit of 
1,000 families, a number of which make up 
a Borough Unit. of 8,000 families, while a 
number of these make up a District Unit 
of 60,000 families. This contribution is 
diagrammatic, just as the cells of the 
human body might be described in micro- 
scopic form: The resultant organ—or set 
of organs—creating the complete body are 
not shown. 

There are other interstices in the dis- 
play, which describe the solutions of Tony 
Garnier and Ebenezer Howard, and the 
arrangement of parts and sequence most 
certainly signify a high standard of exhi- 
bition display: 

Since I propose to be critical, let me 
first state that the Exhibition is intended 
for the lay public and that all it contains 
is, or sheeld be, knowledge that every 
architect, possesses by his reference to 
books on this subject over the past: few 
years. The screens are for the public to 
observe, and they are frankly told that 
the chances of these ideas coming to pass 
rest with them by using their political 
power. It is, without doubt, a cage | the 
public should know if the public should 
know anything. ‘Whether a little know- 
ledge ‘is a dangerous thing is a matter so 
bound up with whether the mass of —_ 
should have access to wisdom and learn- 
ing that. this review does not warrant the 
subject being broached. 

What I am about to do is to take the 
matter beyond the lay public and state 
my opinions for professional and indus- 
trial leaders, and no other. There can be 
no other, because the matter is not a 
plaything for the half-literate. It is the 
most complicated problem that any indi- 
vidual can tackle. Without a working 
knowledge of history, technics, arts, 
religions and psychology, to talk. of cities 
of 8,000,000 people is like a doctor intro- 
ducing-a new. theory of medicine to people 
who did not know the anatomy of 
physiology, or like an astronomer arguing 
the implications of relativity to the 
London Chamber of Commerce. Inci- 
dentally, it is not unlike the Ohairman of 
the London. Chamber of Commerce out- 
lining a new method of international 
exchange to the Royal Institute of British 
Architects. 

‘* Rebuilding Britain ’’ puts forward a 
plea to the public and states that ‘‘ the 
Exhibition ends with a section telling the 
public that rebuilding is in their hands. 
If they want the advantages that modern 
thought and invention-can provide, they 
should see that they get them. The archi- 
tects and the planners will be ready to 
work for them.”’ 

Now this is not true! The mass of 
people from time immemorial have been 
either unwilling, too illiterate, untalented 
or unfortunate in, their upbringing to get 
what they wanted... .In fact, they have 
never known what they do want, but-only 
what they don’t want. A recent reading 
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in Art which is over and above logic. The function of this facade 
the Nave—and a. blank wall containing a door entrance would have been adequate. The columns, pediments, architraves, 


rustication, figures, carvings, and the like are the fantasy of Classical Life. The new life will have its own fantasy superimposed on function, and that is one 
aspect not yet envisaged by the Town Planners. Here is a plan for a building ex og Hee spiritual life of a people. If St. Paul’s was the dominant 


P' 
of the Renaissance City what is the new dominant to be? Right: PART OF TONY 


RNIER’S “* INDUSTRIAL CITY,” which is no more than a tidying 


up of the old.. The same Renaissance cube exists with its holes for windows, and the straight street and the avenue of trees. Stripped of architraves, 


pediments and the like it remains the bare bones of Classical design. 


of Mass Observation’s interviews with the 
working class on housing convinces me 
that this state still obtains. 

I am open-minded on this question, but 
believed firmly until now that most people 
prefer to be led by, preferably, kind and 
wise leaders. This applies both to rich 
and ot. because they are fools, but 
for a countless number of reasons, which 
include an unawakening to life, fears which 
shy from responsibility, avoidance of the 
constant study which progressive thinking 
entails, incapacity to create the new, pre- 
occupation with the more sensual pleasures 
of life, imprisonment in unwelcome 
salaried positions, suspicion, lack of 
ambition, and so on. 

“* Rebuilding Britain’’ has this same 
idea of democracy where Demos means the 
People. In asking the public to tell them 
what to do, I wonder if they realise just 
what. sort of city they would have to build 
for them, Certainly not a Corbusier city, 
nor an Ebenezer Howard Garden City, nor 
a Tony Garnier Industrial City. In fact, 
present-day England is the result of what 
the people wanted. What else could it 
be? Autocracy existed in Egypt and in 
Periclean Greece. It existed in medieval 
England when the cathedrals were built, 
and in Renaissance England when the 
towns and squares were erected. Auto- 
cracy gave way to a form of Democracy 
in the Industrial: Revolution, when every- 
body did as they liked, and this is the 
result; 

*“Rebuilding Britain’’ says the State 
should be the new Autocrat, after the 
Church and the Aristocrat—later that. the 
people should see that the new autocrat 
is created. It is obvious that a new form 
of Autocracy must emerge, and the scale 
of the pattern is such that it must be the 
State. Not only is the job too big in its 
administration for the individual, but too 
big for the Industrial Combine. 

Now, it may be argued that the people 
1s the State, but the truth is that the 
leaders of the people form the State, and 
the mass‘ of people are not yet arrived at 
a point where they can live happily with- 
out some philosophic form being imposed 
on them, The form may be kind or 
unkind, but they are lost without form, 
and asking them what they want is to 
invite the remark: You, as_ leaders, 
should know—that is why you are given 
£2,000-£10,000 per annum. 

I maintain, therefore, that ‘‘ Rebuilding 
Britain ’’ should have made a contribution 
to what the public should have, based on 
the tendencies of the public in the future 
in a manner they cannot foresee now. 

There is: no contribution whatever for 
the public to take away. Merely a 


problem stated for the Government to 
solve, which means the Exhibition should 
be held in the Houses of Lords and Com- 
mons, not the nation’s Gallery of Art. 
You see, all this public boasting of what 
should be done with our cities leaves the 
subsequent moment of embarrassment 
when the public say, ‘‘ Show us the new 
towns!’? Where are the plans of the 
future? If they exist or are being pre- 


pared, why ask help of the public? If 
they are not done, even so, why ask help 
of the public? 

* 


* * 

The phrase I quoted originally has the 
note of threat in it, which implies that if 
the public want the brave new world, then 
it is up to them to badger the M.P.s, who 


will be forced to ask the designers and - 


planners to get to work quickly. The 
phrase promises the public that these town 
planners and designers will back them 
up with town plans and designs. 

I do know that schemes are being pre- 
pared, but where are the individual giants 
who stand out as something better than 
glorified civil servants pandering to thie 
local councils? 

Trouble met Pericles when he built 
Athens, Wren and Evelyn when they tried 
to plan the City, Haussmann when he 
rebuilt Paris, and Nash when he built the 
central part of London. The Government 
and the people did not want these things, 
and saw ruin if they were achieved. If 
one genius were to come along and put 
forward a true solution, he would not be 
popular. 4 

What, then, is Town Planning and what 
is Genius? 

Town planning is an art in the 
Einsteinian definition of that word which 
(I quote from memory) is ‘‘ the synoptic 
view of the artist who seeks to impose his 
view of the world, on the world, in the 
form of a simplified picture.’ A town 
plan is an attempt on the part of the 
planner to impose his synoptic view of 
the world on the world by simplified 
forms. That is why Wren was a good 
town planner for his time. He saw 
finance as the main form of life, and the 
Royal Exchange became one dominant; he 
saw religion and made St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral the other dominant. He saw the new 
aristocracy, the use of geometry and the 
opening of vistas. In short? he saw the 
classical life, and his London was a sim- 
plified picture of this life which would 
have been valid for the next. 300 years. 
He was a prophet and he was turned 
down. 

He was also a genius, in so far as he 
could project his mind into Time to create 
the city he knew would fit the future form 


The new must move beyond this concept. 


of life. Ouspensky divided people into 
three forms of intellect—the logical, the 
psychological, and the esoteric. The first 
he likened to a man enpaet shoe & key- 
hole and observing the contents of a room; 
the second to a man who walked into the 
room and studied the objects; and the 
third to a man who knew the Universe 
and related everything in that room to the 
Universe beyond, 

There have existed, and will always 
emerge, men who are possessed of intuitive 
genius beyond their own time, and it is 
to these few men that progression belongs. 
In English architecture there have been 
few—some cathedral builders, Inigo 
Jones, Christopher Wren, John Nash. 

A large number of the psychological 
group have existed here and abroad in 
the last 100 years. Rennie McIntosh, 
Peter Behrens, Alvar Aalto, Gunnar 
Asplund, Frank Lloyd Wright, and, of 
course, Le Corbusier, Did the public 
ever take kindly to any of these people? 

Among the logical is every sane, intelli- 
gent architect whe derives from these two 
sources which are described collectively 
as the ‘‘ avant garde” in this country. 
Fifty per cent. of the Architectural Asso- 
ciation students belong to this standard. 
Let us be clear about it. They are not 
original, but their virtue lies in the fact 
that they derive from the pro—and not 
retro—gressives. 

Well, where is their contribution? 
Where is the framework of England; where 
are the town plans? Where are the 
afforesters, the engineers, the transport 
collaborators, the technicians? The 
public, presumably, would like to see. As 
I see it, the town planners cannot. foresee 
what is to emerge—let alone the public. 

I had intended writing other things 
about ‘‘ Rebuilding Britain,’ but the 
space is not available.. What I had to say 
was bound up with the fundamental fact 
that the designers ought to retire: into 
seclusion and work out what they. conceive 
to be the new. It is not the Garden City, 
nor the Industrial City, nor the Radial 
City. The new philosophy of living which 
is emerging must be foreseen with its 
economics, its technics, its arts -and 
religion. The form of the new life must 
be envisaged, and that will not be only 
functional—it willbe possessed of the 
phantasy which St. Paul’s displays and 
the five orders of architecture made 
factual. Agriculture, transport, education, 


-medicine and punishment will change. 


These are what constitute Rebuilt Britain. 
The rest is. merely tidying up the mess 
until the new forms arrive.. Indeed, the 
Exhibition may be more appropriately 
styled ‘‘ Spring-cleaning Britain.” 
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THE OFFICIAL, OPENING 
BY SIR WILLIAM BEVERIDGE 


> Tus ‘‘ Rebuilding Britain ” “Exhibition 
at the National Gallery was opened on 
Thursday, is 4g by Sm WirituM 
BeveripGs. Mr. W. i. ANsELL, Presi- 
dent R.I.B.A., who presided, having per- 
formed ‘‘ the delightful task of introducing 
one who needs no introduction,’’ said :— 

“When the Reconstruction Committee 
of the R.I.B.A. had been working a couple 
of years or so it was suggested that an 
exhibition should be arranged to give 
visual expression to the Committee’s views 
on the Britain which was ible in the 
future. It was clear that the cost of such 
an enterprise was far beyond ‘the means 
of the R.I.B.A. We therefore called a 
meeting of the Building Industry Federa- 
tions of Master Builders, and of Opera- 
tives, specialists and manufacturers of 
everything from the concrete of the 
foundations to the felts, asphalts and tiles 
of the roof. At that meeting, which was 
largely attended by representatives of the 
associations, I put the project before them 
as fairly as I could. ‘Here,’ I said, 
‘is a proposal that you should give finan- 
cial backing to, a scheme which I can 
guarantee with the utmost confidence will 
bring in no tangible profits or dividends 
whatever. It will not even be a good 
advertisement for any individual associa- 
tion or firm, for the whole thing will be 
anonymous. ‘ 

“One might have thought; from the 
unruffled calm of those hard-headed busi- 
ness men, that this kind of proposal was 
a daily occurrence with them. Nobody 
blenched. There was even enthusiasm for 
the somewhat quixotic idea“of shouldering 
this burden, and the immediate result was 
that the building industry guaranteed the 
very considerable cost of such an exhibi- 
tion. The final result you see here 
to-day.” 

Having acknowledged the help and 
advice of Sir Kenneth Clark, who joined 
the Committee, and through whose good 
offices the exhibition was being held at 
the National Gallery, Mr. Ansell said the 
nation was entitled to the finest plan and 
‘design, the best practicable construction, 
and the highest quality craftsmanship, 
whether of the machine or the hand, in all 
its replanning and rebuilding work. The 
exhibition, he was sure, would show how 
high ideals might be combined with 
' intensely practical factors for the good 
of the community, 

Sir Wiittram Bevertwcs, 
the Exhibition, said :— 

In the on Social Insurance and 
Allied Services of which, F am afraid, 
some of you may have heard, I that 
organisation of Social Insurance should be 
treated as one part only of a comprehen- 
sive policy of social py i 
insurance is, or should be, an attack ‘on 
Want. But Want is one only of five 
giant evils which have to be attacked and, 
so far as possible, destroyed in the making 
of New Britain after the war. The other 
giant evils are Disease, Ignorance, Squalor 
and Idleness. 

{ am delighted as well as honoured at 
having been asked to open this Exhibi- 
tion to-day, because it gives me the chance 
of saying a few words about one of those 
other giante—the. giant Squalor. By 
Squalor I mean the conditions under which 
so many of our people are forced to live— 
in houses too small and inconvenient and 
ill-equipped, impossible to keep clean b 
any reasonable amount of labour, too thic'! 
upon the ground, too far from work or 
country-air.- This Exhibition is really a 
declaration of war on Squalor; it points 
to the things which have to be done in 
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access to an 

That giant Squalor is a formidable giant 
—far harder to attack than Want—a true 
Goliath. We shall not bring Goliath to 
the ground uriless we carry the neces- 
sary stones in our sling. What stones 
must we have? 


Four Stones for David’s Sling. 


The. first stone is the planned use of 


land. We must be ina position to ensure 
that the use of all land in the country is 
determined according to a national plan, 
and not just by individual bargaining be- 
tween ‘two citizens, one owning and one 
meaning to use a particular piece of land. 
The use. to which any one piece of land 
is put affects all the neighbours and may 
affect the lives of citizens.over a large 
stretch of country. Most important of 
all is the use of land for the setting up 
of places of paid employment, whether 
factories or offices: population will go— 
must go—where employment calls it. 
Allowing factories and offices to be located 
without consideration of where thé 
workers employed in them are to sleep or 
eat or shop, of where they can be enter- 
tained or educated, or of how they are to 
get to and from their work, has led to the 
disastrous, interminable growth of great 
cities and, in more than one case, has gone 
far to destroy unique historical beauty. 
‘* Planned use of land”: that’s a short 
way of putting a tremendous problem. It 
is easy to say, but far from easy to secure. 
It involves all those difficult questions as 


to compensation and. finance which are- 


dealt with in the Uthwati Report and 
some still more difficult questions for which 
no solution is proposed even in that 
Report, Let’s have no illusions about the 
difficulty of dealing with this issue of the 
use of land. But don’t let’s run away 
from the difficulty either—because with- 
out planned use of land we can’t make a 
new Britain free from Squalor. 

The second stone in our sling must be 
the sane use of transport. By that I mean 
using wisely our immense and growing 
means of transportation of all kinds for 
men and goods, our roads and railways 
and aircraft, using these means to spread 
industry and population healthily, instead 
of using them to jam more and more 
people into the great cities and their 
suburbs. With the sane use of transport 
goes also the use of power and its distri- 
bution; that more than. anything else 
makes it possible to keep land to its best 
use—to find sites for factories, shops and 
houses without sacrificing farms and agri- 
culture, without crowding all our industry 
around our coalfields. 

When I told a schoolgirl friend of mine 
that I was coming to open an Exhibition, 
she said; ‘‘I hope it has a Chamber of 
Horrors.” Well, it has. You will see 
many beautiful things as you go round 
this Exhibition, and you will see some 
horrors also... I. will mention. one of these 
horrors only. You will see it on a small 
scale of page 38 of the book of the Exhibi- 
tion, showing the plans of London at four 
dates, including as the last two dates 1914 
and Please look at those plans and 
think what they mean. When'I came 
first to London from Oxford to work, I 
went to live at Toynbee Hall in White- 
chapel, and I remember that as I walked 
about the East End streets I used to try 
to imagine how many miles I and the 
people around me were from any pleasant 
country sight or sound—from real country, 


- 
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not a smoke-smutched open space. I 
remember saying to myself that if I were 


a er » I'd buy up: all the 
unbuilt land for five miles around London 
and pce. sang further building in that belt. 
If Lon wanted to go on growing, it 
would have to start again on the other 
side of the belt. That was in 1904, ten 
years before the map of 1914. Look at 
that map and at the map of 1939. How 
many dismal miles have been added im 
every direction to the distances from 
Whitechapel to the green! How much 


richer a millionaire I’d have to be to do 
to-day what I imagined nearly forty years 
o! 


There was a time shortly before this 
war when Mr. Herbert ison, as 2 
leading member of the London County 
Council, was running @ campaign for a 
green belt round London,’ At the same 
time the London Passenger Transport 
Board was helping to green spaces 
round London ten times as fast as anyone 
could preserve them; every time it opened 
a new station, a new green space was 
doomed. That’s not a sane use of trans- 
port. It is not a sane use of transport to 
make human beings travel: for two or three 
hours every day between their work and’ 
their dormitory .suburbs rather than 
spread out the factories and offices and 
make goods or letters travel. instead. 
It is not a sane use of transport to 
fix your freights so that there is an advan- 
tage in crowding together—rather than 
spreading out—your towns. Our second 
stone must be the sane use of transport 
and of power. : 

T come to the third stone : the right use 
of the right architects. Some of you may 
have been wondering why I have not 
mentioned architects before in opening 
this . exhibition which they have 
organised. . This is not because ‘I think 
that what architects can dois any 
less important than what I’ve. named 
already. It’s because their job comes 
after those jobs in. time—it comes 
le, by economic and 
administrative measures for the planned 
use of land and the sane use of transport 
have brought about a reasonable distribu- 
tion of industry and population. That 
alone provides the essential conditions 
within which architects as architects can 
work with satisfaction to themselves and 
advantage to the community, Dealing 
with the giant Squalor is not a job for 
architects only or even mainly. But they 
have an essential part in the campaign. 
They must be rightly used and, as I have 
suggested, must be the right architects. 
That means that they must be architects 
even more concerned with the insides than 
with the outsides of what they design. I 
say that not through any underestimate 
of the importance of the outside, -particv- 
larly. of great public buildings. It is one 
of the things of which I am most proud 
that I was associated with the securing of 
the services of Mr. Holden to design the 
new University of London building on the 
site presented by the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion. The outside of that makes it one 
of the great buildings of the world. But 
there is only one University of London, 
and there are millions of dwelling-houses 
and hundreds of -thousands of places of 
paid employment, and in all these the 
inside is more important than the outside. 
It is on the ingenuity of architects that 
we shall depend for designing homes in 
which the persons who work there—that 
is to say, the housewives—shall have no 
needless toil, can have their hours of 
labour shortened and their health pre- 
served. The name of Lord Shaftesbury is 
associated with our early factory laws, 
with measures for shortening hours and 


(Continued on page 223.) 








HOUSING'IN THE 
NORTH OF 
ENGLAND 


FOR THE 
MINISTRY OF SUPPLY 





MR, ARTHUR WM. 
KENYON, 
F.R.1.B.A., ARCHITECT 


THESE HOUSES WERE ERECTED FOR THE 
Ministry of Supply for housing married 
workers in munition works.: The three 
sites shown are situated in the North 
of, England, two in Cheshire and the 
third in Lancashire. The ‘Cheshire 
schemes consist. of 200 and 50 houses, 
respectively, .and the Lancashire 
scheme of 200 dwellings. The smaller 
Cheshire scheme is situated in a 
village, and the site was chosen so that 
the houses would form part of the 
village. These were grouped round 
the church and are near to the shops 
and the village hall, ete. Advantage 
was taken of existing trees and the 
houses grouped in amongst ‘them, 
PAVED TERRACES GIVE DIGNITY AND BREADTH TO THE HOUSES. giving a spaciousness and openness 


*» 
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PAVING GIVES A SETTING TO THE HOUSES NOT PROCURABLE BY SMALL FRONT GARDENS. 
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A BLOCK OF HOUSES FALLING WITH THE SLOPE OF THE STREET. 





LAYOUT. OF A CHESHIRE HOUSING SCHEME FOR 50 HOUSES, 


HOUSING IN THE NORTH OF ENGLAND FOR THE MINISTRY OF SUPPLY. 
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LAYOUT OF A CHESHIRE HOUSING SCHEME FOR 200 HOUSES AND FLATS. 


. gbout them. The roadways have not been taken round 
~ the quadrangles. and these are, therefore, free from 
traffic and noise, and children can play on the greens 
' free from harm. ; 

* The Lancashire scheme again forms part of a village, 
but as this village les about in an incohesiye. 


planning 
ment. The houses are grouped in pairs, blocks 
of far and blodke of ait anil auld) topothiakchiraheds 


and screen walls. of the Lancashire scheme is 
divided i 
that the 
converted into one 
three bedrooms, living 
and parlour with 14-i 
reinforced 


brickwork. There is no country in the world so rich in 
brickwork as ours and this tradition must not be allowed 
to deteriorate. Flat roofs were dictated by war 
emergency. Timber was not available for sloping roofs 
and there was no alternative. Sloping roofs are again a 
tradition in English domestic work, and it is hard to 
visualise small dwelli without them. It therefore 
constitutes a new problem for architects and a virtue 
must therefore be made out of necessity. It is possible 
to bring houses forward or set them back to get variety of 
brickwork. It is also possible on a sloping site to drop 
one house below another, which cannot be done so easily 


~ where roofs have to be considered, and the effect pro- 


duced by this treatment will be seen from some of the 


photographs. : : : 
The houses are constructed with 11-in. hollow . brick 


walls plastered on the inside. The floors are concrete 


(precast and in situ) and covered with asphalt with an 


asphalt skirting to the walls. They are consequently 
vermin-proof. The staircases are concrete so the houses 
are practically fireproof. The hot water is by a small 
central boiler in the kitchen and the cooking is by gas or 
electric stoves. There is a fireplace in the living room 
and in one bedroom and all the rooms are fitted with elec- 
tric plugs for fires. Wherever possible, gas has also 
been installed. Bay windows are a feature of these 
schemes. They are large and roomy and are very much 
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appreciated by the tenants. The roofs to these bays are 
in one large specially cast sheet of asbestos which was 
again dictated by emergency as timber and lead were 
not available. Asbestos again was used for the entrance 
door surrounds, for down pipes, rainwater heads and 
for draining boards. 

Another feature of the plan is that each house and 
flat has a large brick-built shed, large enough to take a 
bicycle, wringer, fuel and garden tools. This should do 
away with the necessity for sheds which one so often sees 
placed in back gardens in an untidy and haphazard way. 
It will be difficult to break people of this habit, and one 
has still to find the largest size shed which will satisfy 
the desire of the shed addict. Every attempt has also 
been made to link up the houses with screen walls and 
so enclose the back premises and give all the possible 
privacy which every Englishman loves. 

The illustrations show a treatment of paving to the 


front of the houses forming a terrace instead of a small: 


front garden, and this is again used on the garden front. 
The paving and garden walls add a dignity to the 
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housing which is not obtainable by small patches. 
As war time emergency would not allow for the planting 
of hedges, front plots are ieft open, which is foreign to 
this country, although it has been tried with success 
in certain well-controlled estates ; when people ap- 
preciate the good effect of this open treatment, and 
Councils realise it is their responsibility to look after 
it, it may become much more universal. Colour has 
been introduced wherever possible. The front doors 
are varied in colour and the woodwork inside the houses 
has been treated differently to get a variation. 

The contractors were the Unit Construction Co., Ltd., 
and Messrs. John Dickinson & Co. (Bolton), Ltd. Sub- 
contractors were: Turners Asbestos Cement Co., Ltd., 
roofs ; Ragusa Asphalte Paving Co., Ltd., and John 
Dickinson & Co. (Bolton), Ltd., floors ; Ruberoid Co., 
Ltd., and John Dickinson (Bolton), Ltd., roofing felt ; 
Helical Bar & Engineering Co., Ltd., pre-cast floors ; 
Newsum, Sons & Co., Ltd., joinery ; Nettlefold & Sons, 
Ltd., ironmongery; Dent & Hellyer, Ltd., sanitary 


fittings. ; 
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(Concluded from page 217.) 


improving health in factories. Architects 
should set out to be the Lord Shaftesburys 
of the home. That means thinking not 
only of the walls or roof or the shape and 
size of the rooms, but of every detail of 
equipment and its placing. That means 
thinking of how to make - tir not only 
well but quickly and cheaply. It’s im- 
portant also that those who design homes 
to-day should realise that they must be 
birthplaces of the Britons of the future— 
of more Britons than are being born 
to-day. If the British race is to continue 
there must be many families of four or 
five children. We must design houses not 
for the one- or two-child family, but 
houses in which large families can be 
expected to come into existence. The 
houses that we design and build to-day are 
the shell in which the British race must 
live, will be living for perhaps 40 or 50 
years. We do not want a shell so narrow 
or uncomfortable for numbers that it kills 
us. The Victorian era of nurseries with- 
out baths and garages gave way to an era 
of garages and baths without nurseries. 
For to-morrow we can aim at all three 
for all—nurseries, baths and garages. 

My fourth stone is the maximum 
efficiency of the building industry. The 
building industry—both managers and 
men—should think of themselves as about 
the most important industry in the 
country, because on how they do their 
work depend the lives and the happiness 
of citizens for many years. Houses, e¥en 
the worst built, are lasting. We cannot 
change them to-morrow if we do not like 
what we have built to-day, and we cannot 
get the houses we want without an exces- 
sive use of labour in building them unless 
we have also the maximum of efficiency 
in bullae to keep down its costs. A 
low price for a product doesn’t mean low 
wages for the producers—as is shown by 
the American automobile industry; it is 
all a question of efficiency. A low price 
for a product doesn’t mean that it must 
be ugly; machine-made simple things can 
be beautiful if they are made to a good 
design. What a low price for the product 
means is that everyone can have more of 
it; cheap plenty of house-room is more 
important to the race than cheap motor- 
cars or radio. And that can come by 
eficiency, of design and execution, of good 
pay to the producers for high production. 
{am glad that the holding of this exhibi- 
tion has been made possible by the build- 
ing industry itself, which has met all the 
expenses involved. That is a most 

ing sign of their desire to serve 
the public. 

These, then, are the four stones which 


‘ing that 


we must put in our sling before we set 
out to fight the giant Squalor: planned 
use of land, sane use of transport, right 
use of the right architects, and the maxi- 
mum of efficiency in the building industry. 
But it is no use having slings or stones 
unless you are determined to use them; 1t 
is no use declaring war and setting out to 
fight unless you mean to win, unless you 
want passionately the thin 
fighting for. The drive for dealing with 
the giant Squalor must come from the 
of this country. What they really 

emand they will get because they them- 
selves will provide it, but they must 
demand it. I believe that the people of 
Britain desire social and economic security 
—freedom from want and_ idleness—so 
strongly that they'll be ready to pay all 
the price of hard work and thought in- 
volved in getting them. I hope that they 
are going to demand as strongly freedom 
from squalor also; that they’ll come to 
feel that the conditions of crowding, dis- 
comfort, dirt, danger to health and dail 
exhaustions of travelling to and from wor 
in which we have been content hitherto to 
let some of our people live are not worthy 
of Britain for the British. If, as a people, 
we come to fee] that strongly enough we 
can change those conditions. Now is the 
p ange for making the new Britain 
that we all desire. 


Of course, by saying that now is our 
oO 


opportunity I don’t mean that now is the 
time to forget about the war and talk and 
think chiefly about the peace. The war 
is not finished yet—far from it; the 
winning of the war must come first in all 
our thoughts and labours. Nor do I mean 
just the opportunity for physical rebuild- 
has been given by the destruction 
of parts of some of our towns through 
enemy action. Many people are ome 
of that, but that opportunity is too smal 
and-uneven. The real opportunity of the 
war is different and greater. he real 
opportunity lies in our quickened sense of 
national unity, and of the joys of fellow- 
ship and service; in having had to face so 
many difficulties that seemed overwhelm- 
ing, and having learned that by courage, 
imagination and hard work we could 
overcome them. Don’t let us forget those 
lessons, In rebuilding Britain physically, 
as in rebuilding it economically, socially, 
spiritually, let us try to carry on into 
the eace the heroic mood of war. 

I have pleasure in declaring this Exhibi- 
tion of Rebuilding Britain open. I invite 
all of you who hear me, not forgetting, not 
letting up for a moment on the war which 
we have already against that tottering ogre 
Hitler, to join in declaring war upon the 
giant Squalor. 7 

Sm Kennet CuarkK, welcoming, on 
behalf of the Trustees of the National 
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Gallery both Sir William Beveridge and 
the R.I.B.A. Exhibition, said they had 
tried throughout the war to make the 
Gallery a centre of all the arts—music, 
painting, cookery; and now, thanks to 
the R.I.B.A., they could include architec- 
ture. Perhaps the present exhibition 
would seem to some visitors to be more 
concerned with architecture as a social 
necessity than with architecture as an 
art. That was true. The exhibition dealt 
not with facades, elevations and styles, 
but with the prerequisites of architec- 
ture: needs, plans, materials. He was 
sure that this was the right approach, 
but there was a danger in it—materialism. 
The buildings of the machine age were 
going to be more than ever dependent on 
désign. In the past a skilful local crafts- 
man could give distinction to a mediocre 
design; but when the parts of a building 
were mass-produced and sent out to be 
put together on some predetermined plan, 
the responsibility placed on the original 
design became very heavy. This was one 
of those rare occasions where cost did not 
come in. If an object was to be pro- 
duced in tens of thousands, the cost of 
the original design was trifling, and 
manufacturers of building parts would 
soon realise that it will pay them to 
reward designers handsomely. But could 
the designers be found? Had the general 
demand for good desi been great 
enough to have produced them? Were 
we attempting to train them? So might 
he add this small pebble to the three big 
ones which Sir William had already pro- 
mised the giant Squalor—the pebble of 
the trained designer who could produce 
the component parts from which the 
buildings of the machine age must inevit- 
ably be constructed. He, no less than the 
allocation of industry and the construc- 
tion of roads, was a prerequisite of archi- 
tecture. 


LECTURES AT THE EXHIBITION. 


During the Exhibition, lectures will be 
given on Saturday afternoons at 2.30 p.m. 
at the National Gallery. The first six 
lectures will be as follows :— 

March 6.—‘‘ Why we must Plan.’’ Dr. 
Julian Huxley, F.R.S. 

March 13.—‘‘ Mapping ‘ What Is’ and 
Planning ‘ What Might Be.’” Professor 
Eva Taylor, F.R.G.S. 

March 20.—‘‘ Architecture and Plan- 
ning.”” W. H. Ansell, M.C., P.R.I.B.A. 

March 27.—‘‘ The Homes We Want.” 
Elizabeth Denby. 

April 3.—‘‘ Community 
Professor W. G. Holford. 
April 10.—‘‘ Man-Power and Rebuild- 
ing.” Richard Coppock, C.B.E. 


Planning.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


[Whilst we are ylad to lish letters on profes- 
sional and other matters Some ae to our readers, ~ 
tood w 


it must be unders tha not necessarily 
endorse the remarks of correspondents, who will 
oblige us if they will express their views as briefiy 
as possible. 


The Architect and the Engineer. 
To tHE Eprror or The Builder. 

Sir,—I have read with great inter- 
est Mr, T. A. King’s letter published 
in your issue of February 19. It_is 
obvious that he is biased and ill- 
informed so far as his third paragraph 
is concerned, but apart from certain 
reservations I agree with the remain- 
der of his letter. 

On the other hand, the same type of 
remarks can be applied to some engineers 
who, because of their competence to 
design a concrete or steel frame, assume 
that they are architects. An honest man,_ 
architect or engineer, will admit his limi- 
tations, due to the fact that he has to 
receive a specialised training in one or 
other subjects. On rare occasions one 
does see a combination of both. 

It has been my great pleasure for four 
years to work in a Department employing 
both civil engineers and architects, and I 
know I am right when I say that we 
regard one another as_ essential to the 
production of any building work, from 
housing to the more complex type of 
structure. ; 

There is much silly nonsense talked 
about the relative importance of engineers 
and architects on building work which has 
been engendered for years by petty pro- 
Senalonsle jealousy. This is doing great 
harm to both professions, and, more im- 
portant still, it has, the result of giving 
the public a poor deal, 

In post-war construction we must give 
the. best of both professions, and this can 
only be done by pooling our knowledge 
aad by uniting in the truest sense of the 
word and working together. In fact, I 
would go so far as to suggest an. amalga- 
mation of all professional societies inter- 
ested in building works 

The ridiculous barrier built up by mis- 
guided professional humbug must be 
broken down. The result will be seen in 
a fresh approach to the many new build- 
ing problems by those who have made a 
specialised study of structural science and 
architecture. 

In the future, where the structure has 
been designed by the co-operation of en- 
gineer and architect, the authors’ names 
should be given as ; 

Designers— 

bsel sete eslaeessteg teunct Architect. 
RRs totes a temibeas Engineer. 
8. A. G. Coox [A.R.1I.B.A.] 


Luton, Beds. 


Russian Architects and the R.1.B.A. 
To tHE Epiror or The Builder. 


Str,—I enclose a copy of a cable- 
gram which has just been received by 
the R.I.B.A. from Professor D. E. 
Arkin, of Moscow, an Honorary Corre- 
sponding Member of the R.I.B.A., 
which may perhaps be of interest to 
your readers. A _ suitable reply is 
being sent from the R.I.B.A., and we 
shall do everything in our power to 
continue the eellaboration with the 
architects of Russia which we have 
been able to effect by means of our 
contacts with the Russian Architec- 
tural Societies and our Honorary 


s 
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Corresponding Members in _ that 
country. 
Jan MacA.ister, 
Secretary, R.I.B.A. 
66, Portland-place, W.1. 


Like many Russian architects, I have 
long been desirous of exchanging with 
you and staff of R.I.B.A. Journal certain 
views on our war-time work and learning 
opinions on Anglo-Russian co-operation in 
our particular field. Architecture first 


' among muses said to be silenced when 


guns speak. That was usually case in 
former wars. But during this war Rus- 
sian architecture has continued to live 
intensive creative life. Not only are 
architects working in Red Army as mili- 
tary engineers, camouflage experts and 
commanders of engineer troops; they’re 
also carrying on many-sided defence work 
in rear. 

Dismantling, transferring and reassem- 
bling of immense number of works and 
factories far into country’s interior— 
Siberia, Urals, Central Asia—was one of 
the biggest economic and strategic war- 
time undertakings and had to be done in 
shortest possible time. Industrial popula- 
tion needed new dwellings, schools, hos- 
pitals, dining-rooms, - nurseries. Best 
building forces of country undertook work 
and many new settlements sprang into 
being in various parts of Urals, Eastern 
Siberia, Central Asia Republics. Main 
idea was to manage without transporta- 
tion of materials because transport was 
needed for Army freight, arms and am- 
munition. , Local available materials had 
to be utilised. 

In addition to mass construction work 
in East, architects are preparing for resto- 
ration of, liberated cities and_ villages 
ruined by German occupation army. 
Special groups are engaged on plans for 
these in Moscow Academy of Architec- 
ture. New towns, hundreds of collective 
farm villages will be built anew on their 
ashes. Vast and responsible indeed is task 
confronting Russian architects—to raise 
upon heroic ruins of Stalingrad new city 
wherein joy and comfort of living will be 
best memorial to those who laid down 
their lives fighting for it. 

Soviet architects intend to make exten- 
sive use of their British colleagues’ ex- 
perience and are following work of Royal 
Institute very attentively in military con- 
struction, town planning and _ reconstruc- 
tion. I think that many of our tasks and 
problems will -be identical with those 
facing our British comrades. In_ this 
connection I would like, as historian of 
architecture, to ‘point out that relations 
between architects of both countries have 
traditions dating back to eighteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. 

Russian architects place very high Eng- 
land’s- finest examples of classic architec- 
ture, and particularly achievements of 
great British builders in designs for 
dwelling-houses and settlement planning. 
For their part Soviet architects have 
accumulated during last two decades 
wealth of experience in town planning and 
reconstruction. I think that regular ex- 
change of opinions and knowledge gained 
by experience would prove extremely 
useful. German invaders have barbar- 
ously destroyed number of most precious 
architectural monuments—monasteries in 
Novy Jerusalem and Istra Palaces built 
by famous eighteenth-century architect, 
Matvei Kazakov in town of Kalinin, 
ancient temples at Novgorod and Cher- 
nigov. They took away wonderful foun- 
tains from Peterhof and ruined palace. 

Many great-edifices did Hitlerites wan- 
tonly damage and destroy in England— 
Cathedrals of Canterbury and Exeter, 
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innumerable London churches designed by 
Christopher Wren, Guildhall, Holland 
House, and other classic examples of 
English architecture. Both Soviet and 
British architects are and will be engaged 
on restoration work for some time to come, 
Soviet Architects’ Union has been in 
close touch with Royal Institute and with 
other British architectural associations for 
many years now, and connections are being 
extended and deepened. Open meetings of 
Soviet architects will shortly be held in 
Moscow on subject of contemporary archi- 
tecture in Great Britain. Some time ago 
I had honour of reading paper on classic 
and contemporary architecture in England 
to crowded auditorium in Moscow archi- 
tects’ club. Many other measures have 
been plan#ed for acquainting Russian 
public with styles of English architecture, 
We would be glad to acquaint British 
architects with best examples of Russian 
architecture, past and present. 
. Yours sincerely, 
Proressor D. Arkin, 
Honorary Corresponding Member 
Royal Institute of British Architects. 


Post-War Rebuilding. 

To rue Epiror or The Builder. 
Srr,—We read almost daily with 
astonishment and admiration of the 
immediate steps which Soviet Russia 
is taking to rebuild her recently re- 
captured cities such as Stalingrad, 
Rostov and Kharkov. How true these 
reports are we have no direct evi- 
dence to prove. But what we know is 
that here in Great Britain the dead 
hand stretches completely over all 
schemes for the future rebuilding of 
damaged or destroyed properties, and 
no progress whatever can be made 
-even in getting on with the plans for 
such rebuilding, and these take a 

very considerable time to prepare. 
We may well ask why this is. In my 
opinion, the great deterrent is the veto 
attached by the War Damage Commission 
to practically all’ war damage claims 
whereby no reinstatement exceeding 
£1,000 in value to any one property may 
be undertaken until the approval of the 
appropriate town planning authority has 
been obtained. On approaching these 
authorities one is invariably met with the 
reply that ‘‘ there is nothing doing,’’ and 
that even if they have their town planning 
schemes prepared they are not allowed to 
publish them until the Government has 
igen them a lead. This means new legis- 
lation first of all on the part of the Govern- 
ment. This is quite understandable, but 
as it may be months, or even years, before 
the Government bring in the new legisla- 
tion to this end (it will probably be very 
contentious), the result is a complete 
“‘ hold-up ”’ of all building planning in the 
meanwhile. (It has been estimated that 
as vast a sum as £800,000,000 a year for 
a period of at least 20 years will be spent 
on building when the war is over, the 
major portion of which will be spent in 
war-damaged areas, and this therefore 
gives some idea of the size of the  gpierer 
Can a remedy be devised? suggest 
that one can, and a very simple one, viz. : 
that in those streets and districts where 
war damage is not severe—and this applies 
to a very great part of London and other 
towns—the Government inform the local 
authorities concerned that no new major 
town planning proposals will apply, and 
that any applicant for approval of plans 
to reinstate or rebuild war-damaged 
properties in such streets or districts may 
get ahead immediately with his plans with- 
out fear of future amendment or refusal, 
and that the WarDamage Commission's 
veto will not apply. Should it unfortv 
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nately happen that in a few cases in such 
districts @ new street or a street widening 
or realignment subsequently affects thé 
applicant’s property, then compensation 
will have to be paid him for such disaffec- 
tion, but the number of such cases will be 
small, and it is certainly not worth hold- 
ing up the whole future development of 
the country for this. 

I submit that if something on the above 
lines is carried through promptly, plans 
can be got on with immediately for the 
rebuilding of an enormous number of war- 
pres properties, with the result that 
actual building operations can start, as 
Mr. Bevin puts it, ‘‘ the moment that the 
whistle goes.” 

Diesy L. Soromon. 

21, Bloomsbury Way, W.C.1. 


The late John Burns. 


To tHe Eprtor or The Builder. 

Srr,—The late John Burns, of whom 
you printed an appreciation in your 
issue for February 19, was a very old 
friend of the writer, and incidentally 
was the first to interest him in the 
collection of books for a library. It 
was the writer’s privilege when calling 
upon John Burns for a customary 
chat to be taken to his bedroom, 
where Burns produced from a ward- 
robe a straw hat, a walking stick and 
a red cloak. ~-‘‘ That, my boy,” said 
Burns, “ shows the vicissitudes a man 
goes through in his lifetime.” 

The straw hat, well worn, was the one 
he wore in 1895 when he led the dock 
strike on Tower Hill; the malacca cane, 
a very good one, embossed, was presented 
to him by his late Majesty King Edward 
VII whilst he was Minister in Attendance 
at Sandringham. 

His Majesty, noticing John Burns walk- 
ing on the terrace, inquired if he never 
carried @ stick, and upon being informed 
‘‘No stick and no overcoat,”’ the King im- 
mediately handed his Minister in Attend- 
ance his own, saying, ‘‘ Now let me see 
if a stick improves your stature’’; and 
then said, ‘“‘Keep it, Mr. Burns, as a 
memento from me.’’ The old cloak was 
the cloak of his Honorary Doctor of Laws 
of Liverpool University. 


These interesting items, I venture to 


think, should be added to your very fine 
tribute to a really sincere friend. 
J. Gervase-Lane, 
Major (ret.). 
Whitehall-court, S.W.1. 


War Damage Repairs: Working Hours. 
To tHE Eprror or The Builder. 

Sir,—May I bring to your notice 
conditions which I feel are detrimen- 
tal to the present building effort? 

I am working for a London Borough 
Council who stipulate that on day- 
work contracts for war-damage repairs 
to properties not more than 44 hours 
per week: shall be worked (garrison). 
I have an average of 20 men who 


are restricted to these low working - 


hours, and have therefore to base the 
business generally upon these condi- 
tions, canst 

Adjoining boroughs are working longer 
hours, In fact, I have just received a tele- 


phonic communication from one of my late | 


men to say that he is doing similar work 
in another borough, starting at 8 a.m. and 
finishing at 6 p.m. 

The Council, in addition to the daywork 
contracts, invite tenders and place orders 
for the carrying out of similar work, and 
some of the builders who secure the 
“fixed price contracts’’ permit their 
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workmen on these sites to work a longer 
number of hours (I understand permission 
has been granted for this). To overcome 
the difficulties of restricted hours on the 
daywork side of their business, the 
arrange that no more than 44 hours shall 
be worked on the daywork, and the men 
are allowed to make up their time on other 
works, and so gain the advantage of the 
same number of hours as those men en- 
gaged on the ‘“‘ fixed price contracts.” 

n most trades it would appr that this 
practice is most uneconomical. The great- 
est harm being done to the trade guvaelly 
is in the fact that workmen are quic 
to grasp the opportunity of working 
longer hours, and therefore make applica- 
tion for transfer to the builder who can 
satisfy their needs and easily make the 
arrangements owing to the peculiarity of 
his varying contracts. 

Out of laivhene to all parties, I think 
there should be a definite ruling laid down, 
viz. :—That whether the contract be 
placed on a daywork basis or “ fixed 
prices,’ the’ umber of working hours 
permitted for similar types of work shall 
not exceed an agreed number. Also, that 
the hours worked by any one man within 
a London borough, provided it is in the 
repair of the usual war damage to pro- 
perties, shall not be more than that 
generally laid down within the area con- 
cerned. 

London, S.E.27. W. R. HEerserr. 

[Other Correspondence is unavoidably held.—Ed.] 


New Honour for Mr. Ernest J. Brown. 
In recognition of his long service to the 
building industry the London Master 
Builders’ Association have elected Mr. 
Ernest J. Brown, formerly their director, 
an Honorary Member of the Association. 
Few names are better known in the build- 
ing industry than that of Ernest J. 
Brown. He has held practically all the 
offices open to a master builder, among 
them the Presidency of the London 
Master Builders’ Association, the 
National Federation of Building Trades 
Employers, and the Institute of Builders. 
Last November Mr. and Mrs. Brown 
celebrated their diamond wedding. 








struction. All 
installed King Sliding Doors, and found them to give 
long and satisfactory service. 


GEO. W. KING: LTD. 
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Sir W. Reynolds-Stephens, R.B.S. 

Sir William Reynolds-Stephens, who 
has died at the age of 80, was born in the 
U.S.A. of British parentage, and educated 
at Blackheath and the “R.A. Schools. 
Essentially a romantic sculptor, in the 
tradition of Alfred Gilbert, he exhibited at 
the Academy both as sculptor and painter 
until 1894, when he showed exclusively as 
sculptor. He also designed furniture, 
decorations (which he executed himself), 
and goldsmith’s work. His best-known 
sculptures include ‘‘ The Royal Game,” 
‘‘Lancelot and the Nestling,’”’ and the 
‘* Sleeping Beauty,’’ but perhaps his best 
work was done as a portrait and memorial 
sculptor, In the latter connection the 
memorial to Archbishop Lord Davidson 
in the courtyard at Lambeth Palace 
comes to mind. Sir William was a firm 
advocate of the need for partnership be- 
tween sculptor and architect. His work 
in this direction was recognised by his 
election as Honorary A.R.I.B.A. He was 
President of the Royal Society of British 
Sculptors from 1921-1933. He was 
knighted in 1931. 


W. F. Andrews, L.R.1.B.A., F.S.1. 

The death of Mr. William Frederick 
Andrews, L.R.I.B.A., F.8.I., of Shore- 
ham, is reported at the age of 53. He 
had been in practice as an architect since 
1927, and the Lido Beach, Shoreham, and 
several housing estates at West Hove and 
East Brighton, were planned by him. He 
was a member of committee of the 
Brighton chapter of the South-Eastern 
Society of Architects. 


W. Loftus Hare. 

The death has taken place at the age 
of 74 of Mr. William ftus Hare, for 
16 years until 1937 editor of the journal 
of the Garden Cities and Town Planning 
Association. Well known to town 
planners, Mr. Hare took a leading part 
in the defence of the Foundling Hospital 
site against a proposal to build flats there. 
Mr. Hare was a man of wide accomplish- 
ments, and had practical experience in 
photo-engraving and  chromo-collotype 
rinting. After the last wer he became a 
lection in comparative religion, and wrote 
a number of books on religion, philosophy 
and economics. 


George Gee. 

We regret to record the death of Mr. 
George Gee, senior aay in the firm of 
Gee, Walker and Slater, Ltd., of Derby 
and London. 


SCHOOL NEWS 


SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE, 
NOTTINGHAM. 

The recently instituted Diploma Course 
in the Department of Town and Country 
Planning of the School of Architecture 
of the Nottingham College of Art and 
Crafts has now received the recognition 
of the Council of the Town Planning Insti- 
tute. To. future holders of the College 
Diploma in Town and Country Planning 
the Council is prepared to grant exemp- 
tion from the Final Examination of the 
Town, Planning Institute. 

In the School of Architecture the 
Diploma Course in Architecture. received 
the full recognition of the R.I.B.A. in 
1941, with the subsequent recognition of 


~ the course by the Architects’ Registration 


Council in the same year. 


“The Shape of Building to Come.” 

The second of “ F.I.0.B.’s”’ series on 
‘‘The Shape of Building to Come”’ will 
be given in our next issue, 
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TRAINING FOR THE BUILDING INDUSTRY 


FULL TEXT OF WHITE PAPER. 


FoLLowine is the full text of the White Paper on ‘‘ Training 
for the Building Industry’’ presented to Parliament by the 
Minister of Labour and National Service and the Minister of 
Works, and issued by H.M.S.O. (Cmd. 6428, price 1d. net). 

1. The building industry will occupy a special position in the 
tasks of reconstruction after the war and the Government have 
been devoting close attention to the problems with which it 
will be confronted. There can be no doubt that there will be 
an unprecedented demand and need for building in the post-war 
years and that a rapid but orderly expansion of the industry 
will be necessary if it is to be able satisfactorily to discharge 
the heavy responsibilities which will be imposed on it. It is 
fully recognised that this expansion must be adequately planned 
in advance in full co-operation with the industry. 

2. In their study of the many questions involved, the Govern- 
ment have had the benefit, of an exhaustive and valdable report 
on training for the industry made to the Minister of Works by 
the Education Committee of the Central Council for Works and 
Buildings. The Committee have studied the question of normal 
recruitment to the industry, covering apprenticeship training, 
technical education, and training for management, as well as the 
question of what additional provision by way of special training 
for adults will be needed to meet the anticipated deficiency, in 
the skilled labour force of the industry in the immediate post- 
war years. 

The Government. have given the report the careful considera- 
tion which it merits; certain points arising from it have been 
- the subject of further discussion with representatives of the 
industry, and the proposals outlined in this memorandum have 
been formulated on the basis of the agreement reached at the 
discussions. Any long-term plan and the machinery to ‘give 
effect to it must of necessity be subject to continuous review in 
the light of experience, but in view of the great importance 
which attaches to the development of the building and civil 
engineering industry, it is considered desirable to state now the 
position which has been reached and the line of action which 
the Government propose to follow in preparation for the post- 
war building task. ; 

The Building Programme.—3. It is fully recognised that if 
the necessary expansion of the labour force is to be achieved 
without disorganising the industry, it must be carefully planned 
in relation to a long-term programme of construction. The 
Government are working on this principle and are drawing up 
their plans accordingly, but it will be realised that at this stage 
of the war any construction programmes must be provisional. 
In preparing them, many assumptions have to be made, includ- 
ing assumptions. as, to the supply of raw materials, particularly 
those for which we are dependent on imports. On the basis, 
however, of all the facts available at present, it is considered 
that a post-war construction programme designed for ten to 
twelve years will require the labour force in the building 
industry to be built up over a period to about 1,250,000 men. 
It will be an essential part of the expansion that recruitment 
into the industry shall be regulated so as to correspond as 
closely as possible with the estimated future demands of the 
construction programme. The aim will be to maintain stability 
in the industry for the period of the programme. 

Regularity of Employment.—4. In addition to the laying down 
of a long-term programme of building, a further condition of a 
satisfactory expansion of the labour force of the industry is the 
establishment, under adequate guarantees, of conditions of work 
which will, as far as -possible, eliminate the casual form of 
engagement which was formerly the most unsatisfactory charac- 
teristic of employment in the industry. It is the Government’s 
view that the nature and scope of any guaranteed payment in 
the industry should be determined by the negotiating machinery 
within the industry itself. The Government would favour the 
adoption by the building industry of measures for a guaranteed 


period of employment, and, if requested, would consider favour- - 


ably the continuance, at least during the immediate post-war 
period, of the present statutory provisions controlling registered 
building and civil engineering contracting undertakings, which 
require all such undertakings to observe the terms and conditions 
of employment agreed in the industry. 

Expansion of the Skilled Labour Force.—5. If the total labour 
force of the building industry is to be expanded to the size 
indicated, special action will need to be taken to secure the 
expansion of the force of craftsmen in the industry in the 
first three or four years following the end of the war. Even 
when full account has been taken of the trained men who will 
be returning from the Services or other war work, it is abun- 
dantiy. clear that there will be a. large .deficiency which cannot 
be made. good by the. normal method of recruitment and 
apprenticeship training of. boys, and must, therefore, be met by 
the special training of adults on a large scale., It is proposed 
that this training should be undertaken and paid for by the 
State, on lines described in paragraphs 7-11 following. 


hl 

6. It is doubtful whether in the immediate post-war years 
ordinary recruitment and apprenticeship training will be able to 
do much more than make good the current wastage in the 
industry. It is recognised that the future well-being of the 
industry requires that its permanent system of recruitment, 
education and apprenticeship training should be developed and 
extended to bring it more fully into accord with the needs of 
the post-war situation. On a long-term view, this matter is 
probably the most important with which the industry has to 
deal, and the Government are prepared to play their part in 
working out improved arrangements. It is convenient to deal 
with this subject separately from the transitional question of 
ary training, and it is more fully discussed in paragraphs 
15-18 below. 

Special Adult Training.—7. The object of the special training 
scheme is to fill the anticipated gap in the supply of skilled 
workers in the immediate post-war years by giving intensive 
courses of instruction to selected men who are likely to become 
reasonably efficient craftsmen and to take their places as perma- 
nent workers in the industry. The plan is, therefore, of a 
short-term nature, to provide for the period in which ordinary 
methods of recruitment by apprenticeship are unable to meet 
the demands which the building programme, as_ ultimately 
determined, will make. While it is not possible at this stage 
to determine exactly the deficiency in the supply of skilled men 
which will need to be met by special training, there can be no 
doubt that it will be large, and the plan is therefore being 
prepared on the basis that training will have to be provided for 
up to 200,000 men during the first three or four years of the 
programme. 

8. If any scheme of special training on the contemplated 
scale is to be a success it is essential that it should have the 
good will and co-operation of the industry at every stage, and 
the Government have been much encouraged by the helpful 
manner in which the representativés of the industry have 
approached the problem. In formulating their proposals, the 
Government have aimed at making such arrangements as will 
foster the co-operative spirit and ensure the whole-hearted 
assistance of the industry in promoting the success of the 
scheme. 

9. In accordance with this aim, it is accepted as a basic 
principle that the industry must fully participate in and be 
associated, both centrally and locally, with the administration 
of the schemes of special training to be provided by the 
Ministry of Labour and National Service and with the process 
of selection for training. This association should be secured in 
a manner which gives due recognition to the responsibilities and 
interests of the State and the industry respectively. 

To give effect to this principle the Government propose to 
make the following arrangements :— 

(a2) HeapquarTers ARRANGEMENTS.—A Building Industry 
Advisory Panel is to be established, to be presided over by 
the Minister of Labour and National Service, or his deputy, 
which will cover all relevant labour questions arising on the 
building programme. Under the Panel there is to be a Special 
Training Committee, normally presided over by an official, to 
consider technical and other matters, such as :— 

(i) the number of persons to be admitted to training over 

a given period; 

(ii) the proportion between different occupations ; 


(iii) the methods to be adopted in ‘selecting persons for : 


training and the considerations affecting selection ; 

(iv) the curriculum of training; 

(v) the nature of the trade test to be applied; 

(vi) the standard of proficiency to be attained to qualify 
for admission to the industry ; 

(vii) the development of “retraining” schemes, for men 
already in the industry, to meet requirements of new pro- 
cesses and techniques. 

(6) Locat ARrrancements.—Local Advisory Committees, 
attached to the Employment Exchanges, are to be set up to 
assist in the selection of applicants for training.” The Com- 
mittees will act as selection panels from which members will 
be drawn to sit with the officials in the Exchanges when 
applicants are being interviewed, but the final decision to 
accept or reject an applicant must be the responsibility of the 
Ministry of Labour and National Service. The Committees 
will also assist in facilitating the entry of trainees into the 
industry and, in the areas where the Training Centres are 
located, will be looked to for advice on methods of training 
for help in publicising the Centres and similar matters. 

10. In working out these arrangements, both at Headquarters 
and locally, full account will be taken of the special requirements 
and interests of the Civil Engineering as well as the Building 
Industry. The Minister of Labour and National Service will be 
responsible for providing the special training, whether it is 
given. in, Government Training Centres or in technical or similar 
institutions, but will work in close collaboration with the Educa- 
tion Departments and Ministry of Works. 
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11. While it will not be necessary to put these arrangements 
into full effect until the end of the war is in sight, it is recognised 
that there is much preparatory work to be done and many 
questions which will require close examination if the special 
training schemes are to be smoothly inaugurated when the need 
arises. It is, therefore, the Government’s intention to establish 
the Headquarters organisation in the near future and to proceed 
with the local organisation at the appropriate time. 

Training Overseas.—12. There is little doubt that the great 
part of the training will need to be given in this country, and~ 
the arrangements have been devised on that assumption. It will, 
however, be necessary to consider the position of men in the 
Forces overseas, especially if it appears that large forces will 
have to be kept abroad for a considerable time after hostilities 
have ceased, The provision of training courses overseas presents 
a special problem on which there will be consultation between 
the industry and the Government Departments concerned, when 
the Advisory Panel has been established, and the training plan 
has been further advanced. 

Apprenticeship Training and Technical Education.—135. There 
is a clear distinction between the permanent question of the 
recruitment and education of boys for the industry and the 
transitional question of filling the gap in the immediate post-war 
years by the special training of adults. Apart from the State’s 
responsibility for supervising and grant-aiding technical instruc- 
tion, apprenticeship training, unlike special adult training, will 
not be provided and paid for by the State, and the various 
questions which arise in controlling apprenticeship are tradition- 
ally settled by the industry itself. 

14. At the same time the Government have a particular interest 
in the entry of young people into industry and in their progress 
and welfare after entry, and it is, therefore, regarded as- essential 
that the Ministry of Works, together with the Ministry of Labour 
and National Service and the Education Departments, should 
be closely associated with the formulation and operation of 
apprenticeship schemes, and with the training of youths for 
craftsmanship and for management. 

In order to stimulate a supply of suitable apprentices, the 
Education Departments, at the request of the Ministry of Works, 
have already encouraged Local Education Authorities to increase 
substantially the number of full-time Junior courses in Technical 
Schools prior to employment. This provision has been made 
in co-operation with representatives of the industry, and it is 
intended that it should become the main channel of entry to 
apprenticeship. In addition, steps are being taken to establish 
full-time Senior courses at suitable centres, with the object of 
providing a pool from which, after fvrther practical training, a 
proportion of the managerial staff can be drawn. 

15. The Government fully endorse the view that, in the build- 
ing industry, a high value attaches to the apprenticeship system 
as the recognised method of training in employment and of 
entry into the ranks of the skilled workers. The industry has 
not in the past neglected the importance of developing its 
apprenticeship schemes, but it is generally recognised that they 
follow no comprehensive and systematic plan, and that the time 
has come to survey the whole field with a view to putting 
recruitment and apprenticeship training on the soundest possible 
basis, and maintaining such basis at all times. 

16. To this end, the Government are prepared to take the 
initiative in establishing without delay an Apprenticeship and 
Training Council for the Building Industry which will be 
primarily representative of the industry but will include repre- 
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sentatives of other important interested bodies, as well as of 
all Government Departments concerned. The Council will be 
presided over by an independent Chairman to be appointed by 
the Ministry of Works, which will be responsible at the outset 
for providing the Secretariat and financing the Council; the 
Council’s primary function will be to observe and advise on all 
matters concerning the recruitment, education and training of 
young persons for the industry, both for craftsmanship and 
management, and to encourage by all appropriate means the 
development of craft apprenticeship schemes and student appren- 
ticeship schemes on a comprehensive basis. 

17. While it is not desirable to attempt to formulate in any 
detail the subjects with which the Council will be concerned, 
the following are given as some indication of the apprenticeship 
questions to which it is thought the Council will wish to devote 
early attention :— : 

(a) the comprehensive 
schemes, 

(6) the definition of minimum standards to which approved 
schemes should conform, 

(c) the maintenance of a register of apprentices in training 
under approved schemes and the issue of certificates’ on 
completion of training, 

(d) the promotion of publicity designed to stimulate interest in 
building as a career, 

(e) practical methods of encouraging employers and apprentices 
to participate in approved schemes. 

18. The Council will naturally also have a close interest in 
the development of technical education for the industry, in the 
form both of pre-employment education and of continued voca- 
tional training, including day-time release during apprenticeship. 
It is agreed that the existing facilities for technical education, 
from the junior school level to the University, need to be care: 
fully surveyed in the light of the demands to be made by the post- 
war expansion of the industry, and it is hoped that the Council 
will be in a position to make a valuable contribution to the 
work to be done in this field. The Council should also be able 
to assist as regards the training of instructors for technical 
education and of suitable entrants for the higher managerial 
posts in the industry. 

19, It. is contemplated that the Council will not need to estab- 
lish local organisations, but will aim at securing at all levels 
close co-operation and association between trade bodies concerned 
with apprenticeship training and the local representatives of the 
interested Government Departments, together with the authori- 
ties charged with higher education. The Council will not 
encroach upon the field of the joint industrial councils which 
handle such matters as the regulation of wages, hours and condi- 
tions of employment for craftsmen, apprentices and trainees alike. 

20. While it is necessary for the scheme of special training 
for adults to be dealt with through a separate organisation, it 
is clearly essential that there should be close liaison with the 
Council in order that the training and apprenticeship programmes 
may be kept in step and considered together in relation to the 
estimated intake of labour required to fulfil the demands of the 
building programme. The representation of the Government 
Departments on the Council will assist in this direction and, in 
making its nominations to the Council and to the Building 
Industry Advisory Panel ( para. 9 (a)) respectively, the industry 
will have an opportunity to facilitate close relationship between 
them and to promote similarity of outlook on the problem of 
post-war recruitment as a whole. 


review of existing apprenticeship 
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OFFICIAL NOTIFICATIONS 


War Damage Act: Business Scheme 

Premium. 

The Board of Trade announced in 
September, 1942, that with the approval 
of the Treasury it had been decided that 
the premium payable under the business 
scheme for the 12 months ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1943, would not exceed £1 per 
cent. For the period of six months to 
March 31, 1943, the rate of premium was 
fixed at 10s. per cent. — 

Having regard to present conditions 
and to the amount already paid by way of 
premium, the Board have, with the 
approval of the Treasury, decided to fix 
the rate of premium for the whole of the 
year to September 30, 1943, at 15s. per 
cent., so that the premium to be paid for 
the six months April 1 to September 30, 
1943, will be 5s. per cent. 


Sunday Working. 

Last November the Minister of Works 
directed that work on urgent Government 
building contracts should proceed on 
certain specified Sundays (S.R. and O., 
1942, No. 2,294: Press Notices M.O.W.P./ 
22/42 and M.O.W.P. /33/42). These Sun- 
days have now passed and it should be 
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noted that building and civil engineering 
work is not permitted on Sundays unless 
it is specially authorised by the Ministry 
of Works, or comes within the excep- 
tional circumstances set out in S.R. and 
O., 1942, No. 2,293. 


Purchase Tax: Hollow-ware Buckets. 
Following further discussions with 
trade interests concerned, the Commis- 
sioners have agreed to regard buckets and 
pails of domesic pattern of a weight of 
60 lb. per dozen and over as not charge- 
able with Purchase Tax under Class 9. 


Women’s Technical Service Register. 

The Ministry of Labour and National 
Service have set up a Women’s Technical 
Service Register on which women having 
certain qualifications or interests may 
enrol. Copies of an explanatory leaflet 
may be obtained from the- appointments 
officers of the Ministry of Labour. The 
posts are open to any woman who has 
taken the School Certificate Examination 
or equal and has obtained a pass in 
mathematics, physics, chemistry | or 
general science. 
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IN PARLIAMENT 


Scottish Housing. 

Mr. McKrntay asked the Secretary of 
State for Scotland whether, in view of the 

resent high building costs, it was the 
intention of the Government to grant 
increased financial assistance for the 
limited housing programme already 
announced. 

Mr. JoHNsTON said it was an excep- 
tional measure and in view of the fact 
that building costs were higher than 
before the war and than they were likely 
to be after the war, a capital grant of 
£100 would be made in respect of each of 
the new houses to be built on Clydeside 
and a capital grant of £200 in respect of 
each of the new houses to be built in 
rural areas. These capital grants would 
be payable in addition to the annual Ex- 
chequer subsidies under the Housing 
(Scotland) Acts. 

Mr. Watson asked the Secretary of 
State for Scotland if he could give figures 
showing the percentage of houses of one 
or two apartments in Scotland and the 
percentage of similar houses in England 
and Wales. 

Mr. JOHNSTON said the latest complete 
information was contained in the census 
for 1931, which showed that in Scotland 
the number of one- and two-apartment 
houses was 532,321 or 46.4 per cent. of all 
houses. The comparable figures for 
England and Wales at the same date were 
427,314 or 4.6 per cent. of all houses. 

Mayor THORNTON-KEMSLEY asked the 
Secretary of State for Scotland if he 
would state by counties the allocation of 
the 3,000 new , ce for Scottish agricul- 
tural workers? 

Mr. JoHNsTON said that as already an- 
nounced, the new Scottish housing pro- 
gramme would comprise 1,000 houses; 800 
of these houses would be built in indus- 
trial areas on Clydeside and the remain- 
ing 200 in the rural areas in which houses 
were urgently required in the interests of 
food production. It had been provision- 
ally decided to allocate 20 of the rural 
houses to each of the counties of Aber- 
deen, Ayr, Dumfries, Lanark, Perth, 
Wigtown and Kirkcudbright. The allo- 
cation of the balance of 60 houses was 
still under consideration. 


Building Training. 

Mr. Vrant asked the Minister of Labour 
whether the Government had formulated 
any plans for training and employment 
in the building industry after the war, 
having regard to the prospective demands 
of post-war reconstruction. 

. Bevin : Yes, sir. The Government 
fully recognise the importance of this 
matter, and have been devoting close 
attention to it. Their proposals are set 
out in a White Paper. 

Mr. Vrant: Is my right hon. friend 
aware that there is gratification in the in- 
dustry at the speed with which this has 
been done? 

Mr. Bossom: Is my right hon. friend 
aware of the modern knowledge to be 
given to the younger people owing to new 
regulations, new materials and new pro- 
cesses, and will he push this as hard 
as he can and as quickly as possible? 

Mr. THorne: Am I to understand that 
the training would mean training for 
bricklayers, carpenters and joiners? Will 
the ordinary labourers have a chance? 

Mr. Brvin: In the new training 
schemes that will be set up I am hoping 
there will be a wider training available 
to the building industry. I pressed that 
because it is vitally important. The 
training scheme will be broad in its con- 
ception in order to give everybody a 
CMithe: White Paper is printed 

6 ite Paper is printed on page 
226.—Ep. } 


Post-war Planning. 

Mr. HannaH asked the Minister of 
Health whether he would give an under- 
taking that in his post-war planning the 
housing of the people should take pre- 
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cedence of the rebuilding of such fabrics 
as were not immediately necessary to the 
life of the nation? 

Mr. E. Brown: I cannot give the 
undertaking since many considerations 
are involved and the matter is under ex- 
amination. But I gladly undertake to 
press for the highest priority for housing 
work in view of its vital importance to 
the health and well-being of the nation. 


Workers’ Cottages. 

Eakt WINTERTON asked the Minister of 
Health if he was aware that in the Home 
Counties and other districts adjacent to 
large centres of population, there had 
been a continuing process, over the last 
30 years, of using cottages built for and 
formerly occupied agricultural 
labourers, as residences for persons of a 
different class,.often for the purpose of 
week-end use only; and if, in view of the 
hardship thus caused and the great lack 
of cottages for agricultural workers, he 
would issue an Order in Council pro- 
hibiting any person, unless officially 
billeted there, who was not an agricul- 
tural worker from occupying, in future, 


any — > at present used as an agricul-- 


tural worker’s cottage? 

Mr. E. Brown: I have great sympathy 
with the object in view, but in the case of 
houses owned by private persons the 
measure suggested would appear. to in- 
volve the compilation and maintenance 
of an up-to-date register of- all houses 
occupied by agricultural workers. This 
complicated administrative procedure 
would, I fear, be quite impracticable. 
Houses built by local authorities for agri- 
cultural workers are already adequately 
safeguarded. I: would point ‘out, more- 
over, that under the Rent Restrictions 
Acts a landlord may apply to the Courts 
for vacant possession of a house required 
for an agricultural worker, without proof 
of alternative accommodation. Notwith- 
standing the many other urgent demands 
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on labour and materials, preparatory 
work has already begun on a limited war. 
time scheme of 3,000 new cottages for 
agricultural workers. 


Use of Timber in Scotland. 

Mr. M. Macmrtzian asked the Secretary 
of State for Scotland whether he had con- 
sidered the request of the Provost of 
Stornoway to the Scottish Department of 
Health that the erection of a number of 
timber houses be undertaken now as at 
least a temporary aid to solving local 
overcrowding and with a view to testing 
their suitability to Hebridean conditions 
for possible further construction; and if 
he would make a statement ? 

Mr. JOHNSTON said the suggestion 
made to him was that one or two pre- 
fabricated houses should be built experi- 
mentally in Stornoway to test whether they 
were suitable for local conditions. The 
work of the Burt Committee included the 
technical examination of prefabrication 
and timber house construction in relation 
to the varying climatic conditions in 
different parts of Great Britain. The re- 
port of this committee would, therefore, 
indicate what practical experiments 
could be encouraged with the greatest ad- 
vantage, and when it was available he 
would consider the Stornoway suggestion 
further. 

Mr. Stoan asked the Secretary of State 
for Scotland if he had any observations 
to make regarding the prefabricated 
houses completed at Fenwick, Ayrshire; 
and if there was any immediate prospect 
of a supply of these houses to meet the 
urgent needs of South Ayrshire? 

Mr. JOHNSTON said he was greatly in- 
terested in the new methods and 
materials pee ag ed in_ building the 
houses to which the hon. Member referred, 
Full particulars of the houses had been 
furnished to the Burt Committee which 
was investigating new methods of house 
construction, and he hoped that it would 
be possible for the Committee to furnish 
a report on the houses at an early date. 


WAR-TIME BUILDING 
SUPPLIES 


_ The third edition of “‘ War-time Build- 
ing Supplies ’—scheduling the require- 
ments of Government Departments in: 
Plumbers’ brassfoundry; builders’ iron- 
mongery; closet cisterns and seats; sani- 
tary appliances; cisterns, tanks and 
cylinders; porcelain enamel baths and 
footbaths; concrete, clayware and asbes- 
tos cement goods; tubes and pipes; man- 
hole covers and frames; and windows and 
doors—has_ been published for the 
Ministry of Works by H.M. Stationery 
Office, price 1s. Many changes in the 
supply of raw materials and the produc- 
tion of certain building supplies have 
taken place since the publication of the 
second edition dated November, 1940. The 
third edition has, therefore, been pro- 
duced so that all concerned may have, in 
a single volume, an up-to-date booklet 
which: (i) Schedules building supplies 
that are available to-day; (ii) provides for 
the bulk of such supplies needed for the 
war-time programme; and (iii) complies 
with the requirements of the various con- 
trols for conserving raw materials and 
labour. The schedule does not preclude 
the purchase and use of existing stocks, 
but such purchase will not necessarily 
carry the right to the issue of certificates 
for replacement of material: where such 
stock items are outside this present 
schedule. 


War Damage Repairs. 

The War Damage Commission an- 
nounces that parts of the county borough 
of Bath and the urban district of Clacton 
have been brought under Section 7 (2) of 
the War Damage Act, 1941, whereby pro- 
vision is made for securing that the 
making of paprenia by the Commission 
in respect of war damage shall have 
regard to the public interest. 
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RATES OF WAGES IN THE BUILDING TRADE 


AS AND FROM Ist FEBRUARY, 1943 


|Every endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, but we cannot be responsible for errors] 
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PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS* 


NOTE.—These prices apply to large quantities of materials delivered to site. 
Owing to the exceptional circumstances which prevail 
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Prices for smaller quantities 
at the present time, 
woods are for cash on delivery. 


Thames Ballast .. 

Pit Sand ... 

Washed Sand .... 
odin, Bro Shingle .... 


in. Broken Brick 
Best British Portland Cemen:. 
de.ivered London area. 


6 ton loads and upwards site 
1 ton to G tons site 
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6 ton loads and upwards site 

1 ton to 6 tons site 

Alongside Vauxhall in 80 ton lots 

“ Aquacrete ” Water Repellent, “ Blue Circle ” 
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“ Colorcrete” Nos. 1 and 2. Coloured rapid 
Hardening Portland Cement in 6 ton lots . 

“Colorcrete” not rapid hardening, according 
to colour, from £7 to £15 10s. per ton. 

“ Snowcrete ” White Portland Cement (in -, 


bags) 

= i ”" Cement (Ultra Rapid nase 

pavers Site London Area in 6 ions lots and 

wards 

Plus packages at current prices. 

Super Cement (Waterproof), bags ex! 

Nore.—Jute sacks charged at 35s. ‘Ga. “nett per ton 
(20 sacks) for quantities of or exceeding one ton. 

Less than one ton Is. of al a nett each. 
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Parian Cement 7 Pink 610 0 
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PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS—(contd.) 
See Note at top of preceding page. 
Jorsts, 
Girpmrs, &c., to LONDON STATION PER TON— 
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its : 


This town has si oF Masons, 1/8} Carpenters, 1 84 Slaters, /84 Pi ie | 
* : ; > 1 > 
is paid owing i ity at p Palniers t and Labourers, 


The information given in this 
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BUILDING TRADE WAGES IN SCOTLAND 
Following are grade rates authorised by the Scottish N.J.C. from February 1. Every endeavour 
is made to ensure accuracy, 


A 
1/114 
1/6 


but we cannot be responsible for errors that may: occur. 
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VARNISHES, &c. 


wnasanstancltns 
cocooncomncancocecececooo® 


— 
bebe 


cEsand deiebaiies 
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SEs n.ndh ub Ac dndicaidtnce'ane ee 
Stain (water) 





(Delivered in London.) 
soar anes Bagh, 4 lb. and up ........ 





- per 
under 5 cwt., 2/6 per cwt. extra, Cut to sizes, 4/~ per 
Old leads London area, 

ex 
at Mills on ton p88 oo 
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5 Specify | 
AYGEE 
Metal 
Windows 
the 
Malti ucpose 


Casement 


AYGEE LTD ¢ Metal Window Manufacturers 
and Light Steel Constructional Engineers 
100 WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, S.E.1 


Craftsmanship 
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eae 
oof 


AINT secoee =F 
PAINT ccaces 





Telephone: Waterloo 6314 (6 lines) 


THE SCOTTISH BUILDER 


Pod NEW BUILDINGS an i 


DUMBARTONSHIRE.—Plans prepared 
for new buildings, for which the archi- 
tects are John Keppie & Henderson, 
Carlton House, Douglas-st., Glasgow. 

GLASGOW. — Plans prepared for staff 
accommodation, for which the architect 
is William Dickie, Parkhead Iron Works, 
Parkhead, Glasgow. 


Gas and Post-War Planning. 

Mr. C. A. Masterman, M.A.,~ F.I.C., 
M.I.Mech.E., M.Inst.GasE., has been 
appointed as Convener to the Post-war 
P ing Committee of the British Gas 
Federation. This appointment had recently 
become vacant through the sudden death 
of Mr, Stephen Lacey. Mr. Masterman 
vas for many years Chief Technical Officer 
at the Gas Light and Coke Company’s 
Research Laboratories at Watson House. 








GLASS. 
SHEET GLASS, ORDINARY GLAZING QUALITY 
CUT SIZES. 
me Per ft. oe 


ENGLISH ROLLED PLATE AND FIGURED 
CATHEDRAL, ETC., CUT SIZES. 


Over 500 ft. super of all kinds. 


R 

Reeded, Broad Reeded, Cross Reeded and Chevron 
Reeded, 4 in. 

Rolled plate is the 


*“VITA” GLASS. 
“Vita ” Plate Glass, about s% in. thick— 
To 7 ft. super e 


Over 7 ft. tees . 
« vita ™ Sheet Glass, about 18/20 OZ. ...sceees 
Cathedral “Vita ” : 

4 in. thickness 


%&in. os 

& in. Georgian Wired “ Vita” Glass ......00+- 
GLASS BRICKS. 

PB. 1—8 in. x 4fim. x 3} in. 

P.B. 2—53 in. X 54 in. X 3 in. 

PB. 3—73 in. X 74 in. X in. 

P.B. 32—73 in. x 73 in. X 3% in. 

Radiused Corner Bricks to match up with— 
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NEW COMPANIES 


Tne particulars quoted below have been com- 
pee by Messrs. caren & Sons wee Company 

egistration Agents, of 116 and 117, Chancery- 
lane, W.C.2, from the documents atallable at the 
Companies "Registry. 

J. a (Govenras), Lrp. (377865). A 
Dec. 326, Romford-rd., E.7. Bldrs., con- 
oa Bg etc. ‘ote cap.: £500. Permt. gov. 


dir.: J. martin, 15, Ashington-grove, 
Coventry. 


Mansa. AnD Co. (Henpon), Lp. regs 
Dec. 23. 40a, Watford-way, N. 
contractens, etc. Nom. cap. : £5, 
Ella Marsh and J. Buchanan. 

A. ¥ Birks snp Sons, Lrv. (378004). egd. 
Dec. 28. Penn Hse., Station-rd., Gerrards — 
Bucks. Bidrs. he Nom. at 1,000. Dirs. : 
Ss te, Birks, . Birks, W. A. Birks and J. 

Harris egy ae Lrp. (378025). 
Regd. Permt. dirs. : 
N. E. fare ‘ne “Malpaerd.. .oB4, and R. J. 
Harris, The Cottage, Whiteknights-rd., Reading, 


F. ae anp Co., Lp. (378022). Regd. 
Dec. De Lacy-si.. Preston, Lancs. Con- 
tractors ue. etc cap. : £12, Dirs. 
F. L. Ormerod and J. Ormerod, 46, Pleckgate-rd., 

Blackburn Lancs 

M, Wai, AND Sons, Lrp. (378058). 
De 1 arket-sq., — “Biortford 
Blars., v bealeabbenh 

Ww. M. W 


etc. Nom £500. 
ae illiams, W. o. ‘Tellwright and 
H. Benton. 


xibpmnneree Associatep Buipers, Lap. 
578048). Regd. Dec. 30. ae — cap. : ome. 
irs.: H. 0 Oaklon 4. H. mphries. E. 
George and L. Walker, J. H. sith Pio, Station 
hill, Tidderminster, and E. H. Pritchard, Cob- 
den-st., Kidderminster. 
pexousn Porty, Lrp. (378 Regd. Jan. 2. 
ertington, nr. siaushaters putt ane aint 
memes Nom. cap.: £100 <) a. 
Williama’” * 205, Stockport-rd., ‘Timesicy, and 


W. Bates. ° 
J.. H. Baw (BuImLpers), oh ead 378130). 


, High-st. 
om. cap.: £1,000. 
: - 97, Woodlands-av., E.11. 
REINFORCED LAstics, Lp. (378139). d. 
Jan. 2. Glencoe, Queen's s-rd., Kingston a. 
Surrey. Nom. cap.: £1, Dirs.: To be ai 
4 subs.: Sir W. icvarth Jones., Kt. Glar 

Queen’s-rd., Kingston Hill, and Sir H. ’. 
Walker K.C.B. 

Wiixs (Lonpon), Lrp. (378150 
a 4. 52-54, High Holborn, W.C.1. Blars,, page 
mchts., house furnishers, etc. Nom. cap. : £500. 
Dirs.: L. J. Wilks and J. R. Sinclair, 77, 
Norihiam, Woodside Park, N.12. J 

none. an. 6. U1, 

Waterloo-pl., Pall Mall, 8.W.1. Bldrs., etc. 
Nom. cap.: £100. 

WILLIAM THomPson (Rocupatz), Lrp. (378229). 
Regd. Jan. 7. Cloth Hall, ea Rochdale. 
Steeplejacks, bldrs., etc. Nom. cai s She 

Georae Stone (Contractors), (378250). 
Regd. Jan. 9. 106, West-st., Erith, ei: us., 
contractors, etc. Nom. cap.: £3,000 
¢. ‘ a 31, Wear Bay- rds y= Hy ond 

~ 


. Industry's Joint Educational Committee. 
The National Federation of Building 
Trades Employers and the Institute of 
Builders have set up a Joint Educational 
‘“Committee to consider the question of 
education for the young builder, particu- 
larly in the higher ranks. The National 
Federation is represented by the Presi- 
dent, Mr. F. Leslie Wallis, J.P., Mr. 
Thomas Howarth, O.B.E a. Mr. 
_ J. G. Gray, and Major Leslie Shingleton ; 
and the Institute of Builders by Mr. 
E. T. Holloway, the President; Mr. R. 
Arthur Costain, Mr. R. L. Roberts, and 
Mr. W. H. Forsdike. Mr. P. J. Spencer, 
Secretary of the Institute, is Secretary to 
the Committee. 


New Slate Quarries Association. 

The English Slate Quarries Association 
has been formed to provide a technical 
service and to assist Government Depart- 
ments, local authorities, architects and 
others in regard to the supply and use of 
English slates. All slate quarries situ- 
ated in Cornwall, North Lancashire and 
Westmorland are included in the list of 
members, and the Association is, we are 
informed, completely representative of 
the English slate quarrying interests.. All 
inquiries should be addressed: to « the 
Secretary, Mr. John Setchell, 9, Arundel- 
street, ondon, W.C.2. 
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FUTURE CONSTRUCTION 


The Editor welcomes authentic information for this section from 


architects, 


surveyors or contractors. 


Items should reach 4, 


Catherine-street, Aldwych, W.C.2, not later than Tuesday morning. 


CONTRACTS OPEN 


For some contracts still open, but not 
included.in this list, see previous issues. 
Those with an asterisk are advertised in 
this number. The dates at the head of 
paragraphs are those for the submission 
of tenders; a dagger (t) denotes closi 
date for ‘applications; the name an 
address at the end refer to the person 
from whom particulars may be obtained. 


BUILDING. 
MARCH 8. 

Barry T.C.—Construction of brick and 
concrete static water supply basins at 
nine sites. B.E. Dep. £2 2s. 

Bournemouth T.C.—Permanent repairs 
to properties. B.E. and Architect. 

Surbiton T.C.—Construction of two 
shelters and incidental works at C.D. 
depots. B.E. and S. Dep. £1 1s. 

West Riding C.C. — Conversion of in- 
fants’ cloakroom into conveniénces at 
Hebden Royd Cragg Vale school. H. 
Crabtree, Divisional Officer for Education, 
Allan House, Sowerby Bridge. 


MARCH 9. 

Bournemouth T.C.—Construction of 
four public shelters in brick and concrete. 
B.E, and Architect. 

Manchester T.C.—Erection of pre- 
fabricated hutment and adaptations into 
dgy nursery at Rushton- “gig Openshaw. 
City Architect. Dep. £1 


MARCH 10. 
Blyth T.C.—Repairs to two defective 
properties. T. Wilson, B.E 
Cheltenham T.C.—Erection of 10 A a 
built public shelters. B. & Water EK 
Cheshire E.C.—Erection and completion 
of temporary junior and infants’ school, 
E. M. Parkes, County we The 


Castle, Chester. Dep. £1 1 

+Hertford R.D. 8s Mrestioni of 10 cot- 
tages. E, A. Williams, Deputy C., 20, 
Castle-st., Hertford. Dep. £2 2s. 


MARCH 12. 
Erith T.C.—Erection of single storey 
brick casualty services depot. J. H. Clay- 
ton, B.E. and 8 Dep. £1 Is. 











ENDLOW ERS 
ae LOY ER 


The Leading Office for 
Contract 


Guarantee Bonds 


ALSO 
FIRE 
WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 
PUBLIC LIABILITY 
MOTOR 





Bre. Ere. 





‘ Head Office; HEY 
8 KING STREET, MANCHESTER, 2 
: London Office: 
23, Lawrence Lane, Cheapside, London, €.c.2 
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Fermanagh C.C.—Erection of shelters 
at various schools. J. Donnelly & Sons, 
Enniskillen. 

MARCH 13. 


Doncaster T.C.—For alterations at Tech- 
nical College to neovide serving kitchen 
for ea R. E. Ford, Esiates §8., 3, 
Pree 
Gil ingham T.C.—Erection of first-aid 
party depot. B.E. and 8S, Dep. £1 1s. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne T.C t Adaptations to 
Babies’ hospital, West Parade, for day 
nursery. City Architect, 18, Cloth Market. 

MARCH 15. 

*+Croydon C.B.—Strengthening of shel- 
ters at six schools. Education Officer, 
Katherine-st. Dep. £1. Tenders by 
March 22. 

Durham E.C.—Alterations to out-offices 
at Ramshaw school, F. Willey, 34, Old 
Elvet, Durham. 

Montgomeryshire E.C.—For structural 
alterations at Cefnycoed and Carno 
ay for school kitchens. E, G. Davies, 

D. of E., County Education Offices, New 
town. Dep. £2 2s. 

MARCH 16. 

East Riding C.C.—Construction of civil 
defence rescue depot at Market Weighton. 
County S., County Hall, Beverley. 

MARCH i8. 


Caernarvonshire C.C.—Alterations and 
additions to County hospital, Bangor. 
County Architect, County Offices, Shire- 
hall-st., Caernarvon. Dep. £2 bs. 

MARCH 19, 

Bedfordshire Standing Joint Committee. 
—Construction of bathrooms, drainage, 
etc., at various police houses. County 
Architectural ere» Shire Hall, Bedford, 
Dep. £] 1s, for each house. 

Birkenhead C.B.—Construction of two 
reinforced concrete static water reservoirs. 
Civil Defence e 

ARCH 20. 


Glastonbury .. C. —Erection of. building 
for installation of chloramine equipment, 
R. O. Wynfield, B.S. 

MARCH 22. 

Croydon C.B.—Erection of hutted nur- 

sery, B.C.F. construction, at Addington. 
Boro’ Valuer. Dep. £2 2s 

MARCH 24. 

Walsingham R.D.C.—Conversion of lec- 

ture hall, Fakenham, into British Restau- 


rant. H. E. Gilby,” 8., Council Oftices, 
Fakenham. 
MARCH 29. 
sa aggpe surrey T.C.—Repairs to five 
houses. am House, Heron-ct, 
Dep. £1 é 


NO DATE. 

Southam R.D.C.—Erection of six pairs 
of agricultural workers’ houses. Quick & 
Liam, sxchithapts, 11, Waterloo-pl., Leaming- 
ton Spa 
Southampton C.B.—(a) Two brick and 
concrete surface shelters at Regent’s 
Park school; (b) one brick and concrete 
surface shelter at Eastern District school; 
(c) timber-framed pump house; (d) bri ok 
and concrete sunk pump house. §, G. 
Stanton, M.Inst,C.E., B.E. and S. Dep. 
£1 each job. 


PAINTING, ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 
HEATING, ETC. 


MARCH 15,” 
Montgomeryshire  €.C.—Fitting 
kitchens with hot-water supplies, etc., 
five’ schools. T. G. Davies, D. of Poa 
County Education Offices, Newtown. 


Dep. 

MARCH 20, 
T.C. — External 
J. a ih Housing 


be 


Ashton-under-Lyne 
painting of 126 houses. 
Manager, 63, Warrington- 

MATERIALS, &c. 


- .. MARCH 8, 
aman C.B.—Road materials, ete. 
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Ormskirk U.D.C.—Road materials, etc. 
‘Shrewsbury T.C.—Road materials, etc. 


MARCH 9. 
Burgess Hill U.D.C, — Road materials, 
etc, and §. 
- MARCH 10. 
Batley T.C.—Road materials, etc. B.E. 
 aapeieeaiae T.C.—Road materials, etc. 


B.S. 
‘ Marple U.D.C.—Road. materials, etc. S. 
+Newcastle-under-Lyme T.C, — Road 


materials, etc. 
MARCH 11. 
uae T.C. Road materials, etc. 
ey MARCH 12. 
Anglesey C.C.—Road materials, etc. 
County §. 
MARCH 13. 


_ Maesteg U.D.C, — Road materials, etc. 
”" Whitworth U.D.C.—Road materials, etc, 
E. and §. 


MARCH 15. 
Bury C.B.—Road materials, ete. B.K. 
and §. 


ROAD, SEWERAGE AND WATER 
WOR 


MARCH 10. ‘ 
Colwyn Bay T.C. Surface dressing of 
roads. B.E. and §. 
MARCH 15. 
Sutton and Cheam T.C.—Surface dress- 
ing of roads. B.E. and S. 
PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 
MARCH 12. 


Cardiff E.C.—Appointment of Head of 
Welsh School of Architegture. W. J. 
Williams, D. of E., City Hall. 
MARCH 18. 
*Blackpoo! C.B.—Full-time teacher of 
building subjects. D .of E., Education 
Dept., Courice-st., Blackpool. 


GENERAL BUILDING WORK 


Bacup.—E.C. propose nursery classes 
at the Mount Infants’ school and Western 
school, at £477. 

Beddington and Wallington. — M.H. 
= scheme for nursery at Spencer- 
rd., at £2,200, - 

Bridgnorth.—T.C. propose alterations to 
isolation hospital, Bernards-hill.—Louis 
Morris, 52, Shaftesbury-av., London, pro- 
poses improvements to lavatory accommo- 
dation at Palace ballroom. 

Brighouse.—E.C. propose alterations to 
Waring Green Church and Sunday-schools 
for conversion into youth centre and for 
educational purposes, at £5,400. 

Croydon. — E.C. to submit plans to 
B. of E. for erection of prefabricated huts 
as senior school at New Addington school 
site, at 5 

Darlington. — B.E. prepared plans for 
lavatories at Alderman Crooks recreation 
S*ulphead.—U.D.C 

olyhead.—U.D.C. propose passenger 
*bus shelters at Lands End, at es each. 

Kidderminster.—Managers of Cutnall 
Green Church schools propose reconstruc- 
tion of school buildings. : 

Lunesdale. — Licensing Justices ap- 

roved structural alterations to tents § 
fanod hotel, Halton, and Royal hotel, 
Silverdale. 

Macclesfield.—Watch Committee pro- 
pose interior alterations and improve- 
ments to police station, at £750, and erec- 
tion of police sub-stations on selected 
sites. Plans by M. B. Tetlow (A.), Boro’ 
Architect, Pear Tree House, Jordangate. 

Manchester.—City Architect to prepare 
plans for nursery at recreation ground at 
Tonsall-rd. and Junction-st. 

Manchester.—P.H.C. propose alterations 
and extensions at recreation ground, 
Church-st., Beswick, for conversion of 
existing day nursery_into 24-hour nur- 
sery. lans by G. N. Hill (F.), City 
Architect.—Ernest Ogden & Co. (F.), es 
Ridgefield, Deansgate, are architects for 
structural alterations to ‘“‘ Prince of 


Wales”’ p.-h., Cranahey. for Openshaw 
Brewery Co., Ltd., 
West Gorton. 


d., Brook-st, Brewery, 
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Newcastle-on-Tyne. — City Council to 
carry out alterations to Babies’ hospital, 
West Parade, to provide day nursery. 
Plans by R. G. Roberts, 18, Cloth Market, 
City Architect. 

Oldham.—Licensing Justices approved : 
Structural alterations to Duke of York 
hotel, Manchester-st.; Bees Wing Inn, 
Manchester-st. 

Radcliffe.—_T.C. propose alterations to 
Congregational Church infants’ school 
premises for conversion into nursery, at 


Rochdale.—Licensing Justices approved 
extensions and alterations to Dog and 
Partridge hotel, Bury-rd., for ©. B. 
Hudson. 

Rowley Regis.—E.C. propose : Improve- 
ments to Blackheath school; erection of 
a school at Tividale and at Doulton-rd., 
Rowley. 

Staveley (Derbyshire).—C.E. authori- 
ties propose erection of church hall at 
Hollingwood. 

Stone.—Licensing Justices approved 

lans for structural alterations to White 

ion hotel. 

Sutton-cum-Duckmanton. — Derbyshire 
E.C. approved additional school accom- 
modation, at £3,440. Plans by J. Harri- 
son (A.), County Architect, County Offices, 
St. Mary’s-gate, Derby. 

Whaley~ Bridge.—U.D.C. approved: 
Cold store to dairy for Buxton and Whaley 
Bridge Co-operative Society, Ltd., Spring- 
gdns., Buxton. 


BRITISH RESTAURANTS 
AND CANTEENS 


Brighouse.—T.C. ereaovet extensions 
re for J. Blakeborough & Sons, 


_Caernarvonshire.—E.C. propose exten- 
sion of school feeding scheme. 
Gosforth.—T. A. Page, Son & Bradbury, 
75, King-st., South Shields, are architects 
for miners’ canteen. 
Hyde.—E.C. — propose 
Union-st. cooking centre. 
Jarrow.—E.C. approved scheme to erect 
prefabricated hut as central kitchen, at 
£1,500. Plans by J. 8S. Weir, B.E, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. — Alterations and 
extensions to be made to school meals 
kitchen at Heaton secondary. school. 
Plans by F. W. Harvey, Education Offices, 
Northumberland-rd., Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Oldham.—T.C, propose erection of pre- 
fabricated building for B.R. at Fletcher- 


Present Day Problem 


" aertiet “f 


of 


extensions to 














At present we have 
ample stocks of Steel Scaffolding which we 
can offer for hire at competitive prices (with 
or without labour for erecting and dis- 
mantling).» Our Service is Second to None, 


The 
STEEL SCAFFOLDING CO. LTD. 


23 OATLANDS DRIVE, WEYBRIDGE 
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st. Plans by G. C. Hardy, B.E., 75, Union- 
st.—Central Mill Co., Ltd., to erect 


canteen. 
Ossett.—E.C. propose erection of pre- 
fabricated building as school canteen and 
kitchen. y J. A. A. Pratt, B.S. 
Rowley Regis. — E.C. propose feeding 
centre for schools. 
Tynemouth,—Alterations proposed to 
Jubilee Restaurant, at lans by 
D. M. O’Herlihy, B.E., 19, Howard-st., 
North Shields. 
Whaley Bridge.—U.D.C. propose B.R. 
Withernsea.—U.D.C. propose adapta- 
tion of existing premises for B.R. Plans 
by C. G. J. Ratcliff, S. 


A.R.P. SCHEMES 


LONDON. 


Croydon.—E.C. propose conversion of 
room into shelter and erection of two 
surface shelters at Selhurst Grammar 
school for boys, at £795. _. 

Malden and Coombe.—T.C. placed con- 
tract with 8. W. Wilson for erection of 
watchroom, at £107, and appliance shed, 


at £190. 
PROVINCIAL. 


Bootle.—T.C. applying to M.H. for sanc- 
tion to borrowing £2,447, for alterations to 
three ambulance depots and two first-aid 
posts. Plans by W. A. Harrison, B.E. 

Carlisle.—T.C. propose erection of fire 
sub-station. Plans by P. Dalton (A.), 
City 8., 18, Fisher-st. 

anchester.—T.C. xeess following 

contracts: Widnes mstruction Co., 
Ltd., Widnes, for erection of shelter at 
Broadfield-rd. nursery, Moss Side; Ed. 
Walsh, Widnes, for erection of shelter at 
Nuthurst-rd. day nursery. 

Morpeth.—Fire station and garages to 
be erected. 

Rowley Regis.—E.C. Saag strengthen- 
ing school shelters. Plans by L. G. Tay- 


lor, B.S. 

Rushden.—U.D.C. propose structural 
alterations to premises for control room 
sleeping and lavatory accommodation an 
boiler-house, for C.D. Committee. Plans 
by J. W. Lloyd, 8. 

Southampton.—T.C. accepted tender of 
J. Bates & Sons, at £119, for strengthen- 
ing school shelter at St. Anne’s secondary 


school. 
TENDERS 


Tenders for A.R.P. work will be found 
under ‘‘ A.R.P. Schemes.”’ 

* Denotes accepted. 

t Denotes provisionally accepted. 

t Denotes recommended for acceptance. 

§ Denotes accepted a to modification. 

9 Denotes accepted by H Government 
departments. 

Bedford.—Erection of sanitary offices at 
four machinery depots, for War Agricul- 
tural E.C. Sydney ©. Jury, Shire 
Hall, Bedford, architect: *W. T. Glass & 
a Bedford, £113; *J. T. Garrett, Luton, 


Gateshead.—Canteen and workshop at 
North Eastern ee: *Stanley 
Miller, 17, North-st., Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Glasgow.—For erection of garage. James 
Marshall, architect, 3, Charles-st., Spring- 





burn-rd., Glasgow: *Conversion, Litd., 
Glasgow. 

Jarrow-on-Tyne. — For extensions to 
works: *Bewley & Scott, Dunston-on- 


Tyne. 

GLondon (Air Ministry).—List of new 
contracts to value of 2500 or Over for 
week ended February 27. 

General Maintenance work: C. A. 
Hayes & Sons, Ltd., Bristol 9; Downing 
Rudman & Bent, Ltd., Chippenham, 
Wilts; F. Gamble & Sons (New Forest), 
Ltd., Lyndhurst, Hants; Ralph Thomp- 
son, Ltd., Cambridge; G. E. Wallis & 
Sons, Ltd., Truro, Cornwall; Henry 
Jones & Sons, Anglesey. 

Civil engineering work; Farrans, 
Ltd., Belfast. 

Electrical work: Drake & Gorham, Lid., 
Manchester 1. 

GLondon (Ministry of Works).—Con- 
tracts placed by Ministry of Works during 
week coding ebruary 25:— 

Berks : win | work, Hinkins & 
Frewin, Ltd., Cranham-st., Oxford. 











UNITE FOR STRENGTH 





ENROL NOW 





FEDERATION OF 
GREATER LONDON 
MASTER BUILDERS 


Membership December, 1941 — 656 
Membership December, 1942—1,612 
Membership to date—over 1,900 

(excluding Associates) 


37 Area Offices 


SUBSCRIPTION 
£3.3.0 paa. 


"Phone or write: 
Secretary, 


23, Compton Terrace, Upper St., N.1 
CAN. 2041/2/3. 
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Bucks: Building work, H. J. & A. 
Wright, Ltd., Great Missenden, Bucks. 

Cambs: Building work, Arup & Arup, 
Ltd., London; Coulson & Son, Ltd., 37, 
St. Andrew’s-st., Cambridge. 

Ches: Building work, Samuel Hutton 
& Co., Ltd., Northwich, Ches; Greenwood 
Bros. (Builders), Ltd., Waterworks-st., 
Liverpool 20. 

Cornwall: Building work, Bellingham 
Bros., Clarence-villas, Newquay. 

Essex: Building work, Fredrick J. 
French, Corval Works, Chelmsford. 

Hampshire: Building work, F. Cope & 
Co., Lid., High-rd., Eastleigh, Hants. 
Herefordshire : Building work, Spicers 
(Builders), Ltd., Ombersley-rd., Worces- 
ter. 

Herts: Building work, G. Davies & 
Sons (Broxbourne), Ltd., High-rd., Brox- 
bourne, Hants. 

: Building work, F. B. Thackray 

& Co., Ltd., 24, Ingram-st., Huntingdon. 

i Building work, Wilkinson & 

Houghton, Ltd., Sidney-st., Cleethorpes; 

A. Mason (Contractors), Lid., Kirkland- 
av., Sutton-rd., Mansfield. | 

Montgomeryshire : Pellding. work, 
Arthur Davies McCord, nion-rd., 
Wrexham. 

Northumberland : Building work, 
Henderson Bros. (1936), Smith-st., South 
Shields, 

Oxfordshire: Building work, Bartlett 
Bros., 75, High-st., Witney, Oxon. 

Pembrokeshire: Building work, Isaac 
Jones Temple-st. Joinery Works, 
Llanelly. 

Shropshire: Building work, George H, 
Bickerton & Sons, Abbey Foregate, 
Shrewsbury. 

Somerset: Building work, W. J. Pople 
& Sons, Ltd., High-st., Burnham-on-Sea; 
R. G. Spiller, Chard, Somerset. 

Sussex : uilding work, Wm. Ellis 
Ceebineees), Ltd., Etchingham, Hurst 
reen, Sussex. ‘ 
Warwickshire: Building work, Smith 
Bros. (Construction), Ltd., 225, Stratford- 

td., Sparkbrook, Birmingham. 

Westmorland: Building work, Leonard 
Fairclough, Ltd., Chapel-st., Adlington, 
Lancs. 

Wilts: Building work, Building and 
Public Works Construction Co., Ltd., 
Swindon. 

Yorks: Building work, Kettlewell, Son 
& Co., Ltd., 11-13, Colonial-st., Hull. 

London (War Dept.).—Works contracts 

laced by War Dept. for week ended 

ebruary 20:— 











Boyle's ~ai-rume” Ventilator 


OVER TWO MILLION IN USE 
ROBERT BOYLE & SON, 
Ventilating Engineers, Address: 34 MORLAND 
AV., E. CROYDON, SURREY. ‘Tol: Addiscombe 1133 











March 5 1943 


Argyllshire: Roadwork, Kings & Co., 
Ltd., Glasgow. 

Ayrshira: Miscellaneous work, John 
Moulds & Co., Kilmarnock. 

Berks: Miscellaneous work, G. W. 
Oliver & Sons, Ltd., Basingstoke; . R. 
Helford & Co., Ltd., Guildford; Janes 
(Bidrs.), Ltd., Slough; A. C. 
(Oxford), Ltd., Oxford; J, A. Pye, Ltd., 
Oxford; Harcombe Bldg. Co., Ltd., Hen- 
ley-on-Thames. 

Hampshire: Miscellaneous work, F. 
Milton & Sons, Ltd., Witley, Surrey; 
Johnson & Sons (Liphook), Ltd., Liphook, 
Hants; J. G. Cronk (Streatham), Ltd., 
Epsom; W. H. Buckett & Son, Yarmouth, 
I. of W.; aoe (erection), A. J. Dunning 
& Sons, Weyhill, Hants. 

Cornwall: Miscellaneous work, Carkeek 
& Sons, Ltd., Plymouth. ; 

Loughborough. — Demolition of 14 
houses, for T.C. H. Bintcliffe, Sanitary 
Inspector’s office: *H. Strickland, 162, 
Ashmore-rd., Maida Hill, London, W.9. 

Malden and Coombe.—Repairs to pro- 
perties, for T.C.: *F. Hartfree, Lid., 
£404; *H. Firth & Co., £823; *Firmston 
Bros., £667; *Young & Son, £175. 

Manchester.—Works, for T.C.: Erec- 
tion of nursery at Rochdale-rd., Colly- 
hurst: *Henry Green & Son, Manchester; 
erection of nursery at Sloane-st., Brad- 
ford: *Moston Brick & Building Co., 
Ltd., Manchester. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne.—Erection of rest 
eentre store at Wharrier-st. schools, for 
City Council: *George Bainbridge, 358, 
Westgate-rd., Newcastle-on-Tyne, 

Patricroft. — Extensions to works: 
+James Cocker, Ltd., Station Saw Mills, 
Walkden, nr. Manchester. : 

Stockport. — Erection of buildings: 
*J. J. Oakes & Sons, Ltd., 142, Dialstone- 
la., Great Moor, Stockport. 

West Riding.—Erection of buildings: 
*Michael Booth & Sons, High-st. West, 
Boston Spa. 











STEVENS & ADAMS LTD. 
Point Pleasant, Wandsworth, $.W.18 
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CA TERIN G CONSULT K.M. CONTRACTORS $5, DEAN sT., LONDON, W.1 





Telephone: GERrard 4711-12 








TAYLOR WOODROW 
CONSTRUCTION LTD. 


BUILDING AND 
CIVIL ENGINEERING CONTRACTORS 


London Office: 10, ST. GEORGE ST., W. 


also at 


‘Phone: WAXLOW 2366 (8 lines) 





SOUTHALL, MIDDX. 
and Branches throughout the country 


"Grams: “‘Taywood, Southall.” 











Works, KING JAMES ST, SOUTHW 
ZaWATerloo 5474. 
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